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IN MEMORIAM 
Henry Kinc SreBENECK 
1872-1956 


Henry King Siebeneck, member, friend, and benefactor of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, for thirty-nine years, died 
suddenly at his home about 4:00 P. M. on the 12th day of May, 1956. 
He had recently recovered from a respiratory attack which threatened 
to develop into pneumonia and was gradually returning to normal rou- 


tine. His mind was characteristically alert and he was reading when a 
heart block terminated an active life in its 84th year. 

Mr. Siebeneck was the son of Joseph S. and Estelle King Siebeneck 
and was born in old Allegheny in 1872. His father, at one time, was 
the owner and editor of the Pittsburgh Chronicle, an afternoon news- 
paper. As a youth, Henry attended private schools, later he was gradu- 
ated from Princeton University in the class of 1894. Two years later, or 
in 1896, he was admitted to practice before the Allegheny County Bar 
and shortly thereafter formed a partnership with Warren I. Seymour 
and H. H. Patterson. He served for a time as special attorney-general 
and assisted in shaping the Allegheny County Smoke-Control Law. He 
was a co-founder of the Pittsburgh Law Club and of the Pittsburgh 
Economic Club. 

In the field of history he wrote articles from time to time and many 
of them appeared in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine. 
The subjects show his wide range of interest: “Cornplanter,” “Glassmak- 
ers of the Pittsburgh District,” “Justus Erich Bollman,” “The Life and 
Times of Robert King, Revolutionary Patriot,” (an ancestor), “Hervey 
Allen vs. Arthur St. Clair,” “Pittsburgh’s Civil War Fortification 
Claims,” and “John Tyler—Our First Accidental President.” 

He gave and interested many others in giving during his years as 
member, trustee and vice president: books, manuscripts, newspapers, 
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pictures and pieces of furniture to this society. He was instrumental 
in bringing to this country one of the first portraits in oil of General 
John Forbes. It was copied from one in possession of the Royal Scots 
Greys Regiment at Aldershot England. 

In 1939 he was adopted into theSeneca Indian Tribe and was 
given the name Ho-noe-gab, a descriptive title said to mean “Chief 
White Hair.” This act proved such a source of continual pleasure and 
discussion for him that it is deemed worthy of mention. 

There are few men who have shown greater interest in and devo- 
tion to this society and in his death we have lost a sincere and generous 
friend. 

Rosert D. CuristIie 
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PITTSBURGH NEWSPAPER REACTION TO JAMES 
BUCHANAN AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY IN 1856 


ROBERT E. CARLSON* 


w this year of the “Big American Shindig” (as the British cartoonist, 
Low, has described any presidential election year in the United 
States) the people of Pennsylvania are reminded that James 

Buchanan was our only native son to serve as President. A hundred 
vears ago, and just before Buchanan’s election, the United States needed 
leadership of the highest level to help carry it through its “time of 
troubles” brought on particularly by the slavery question. The succes- 
sive administrations of Zachary Taylor, Millard Fillmore, and Franklin 
Pierce had been unable to come up with a solution to this problem 
rooted deep in the diverse political, economic, and social interests of the 
North, South, and West alike. As a result many Americans turned to 
James Buchanan for this needed leadership. Here was a man with ex- 
perience as a legislator, administrator, and diplomat, having served in 
the Pennsylvania legislature, the House of Representatives, the Senate, 
and as Minister to Russia, Secretary of State, and Minister to England. 
Having been at the Court of St. James since the middle of 1853, he had 
the added asset of not having been too intimately identified with the 
vexing domestic problems of the times; this made him even more desir- 
able as a candidate for the Democratic Party, in its own right torn by 
the issues of the day. His rather inspiring presence, high level of intelli- 
gence, and extensive experience in the affairs of the nation all helped 
make himr acceptable to large segments of the electorate.! Finally, there 
were many Democrats who looked favorably on Buchanan’s age (he was 
65 in 1856) and anticipated a mature approach to problems; to them, 
this would be a welcome change from that of Pierce who was only 47 
when nominated in 1852. 


Although there had been some considerable sentiment in Buchan- 


* Dr. Carlson is an Assistant Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 


1 Roy F. Nichols, “James Buchanan: Lessons in Leadership in 
Trying Times,” in Boyd Lee Spahr Lectures in Americana, Bulwark 
of Liberty: Early Years at Dickinson, Carlisle, Pa., Dickinson College, 
1950, I, 165-174. See also Roy F. Nichols, The Disruption of American 
Democracy, New York, Macmillan, 1948, pp. 11-12. 
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an’s favor during the late forties and early fifties,2 the movement aimed 
at having him nominated for the Presidency clearly took form by early 
1856.3 Of course, Pennsylvania’s Democrats played a prominent role in 
bringing this about. When they met at Harrisburg on March 4 to elect 
delegates to the National Convention, they made no effort to conceal 
their choice. Hendrick B. Wright of Luzerne County, Permanent 
Chairman of this State Convention, put the matter squarely before the 
delegates when he said: 


We come here as a unit—we come here undivided—we 
come here to carry out a single purpose, and that purpose is 
to present, through this Commonwealth, to the nation at 
large, a man who is in every way qualified to discharge the 


2 His name had been put before the National Convention in 1844, 
1848, and 1852. Curtis, his biographer, called him the “fittest candi- 
date whom the Democrats could have adopted” in 1848 but Buchan- 
an did not press his claims to the nomination “at the risk of impair- 
ing its [the Democratic Party’s] harmony and efficiency.” — George 
Ticknor Curtis, Life of James Buchanan, 2 vols., New York, Harpers, 
1883, II, 8. In a letter of June 24, 1852, to Cave Johnson, Buchanan 
wrote, “I never felt any ey or anxious desire to be the Presi- 
dent, and my disappointment did not cost me a single pang... . 
Personally, I am entirely satisfied with the result.” This referred to 
his being passed over for Pierce in 1852. See Curtis, Life of James 
Buchanan, II, 40. Yet in contrast, 3% years later he admitted in a 
letter to his good friend John Slidell that he had been “.. . anxious 
to be nominated by the last Baltimore Convention, if this could have 
been accomplished upon honorable principles.” — See this letter of 
December 28, 1855, in John Bassett Moore, ed, The Works of James 
Buchanan, Comprising His Speeches, State Papers, and Private Cor- 
respondencé, 12 vols., Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1908-1911, IX, 486. 

3 Many of his letters from England in late 1855 and early 1856 
included references to his possible candidacy. In one, of November 
9, 1855, to his niece, Miss Harriet Lane, he stated, “You speak to me 
concerning the Presidency. You of all other persons best know that 
even if there were no other cogent reasons, the state of my health 
is not such as would enable me to undergo the intense anxiety & 
fatigue incident to wearing that crown of thorns. Of course I wish 
nothing said about the state of my health.” A week later in another 
letter to Miss Lane he wrote, “If I had any views to the Presidency, 
which I have not....” Again, in the letter of December 28, 1855, to 
Slidell, he stated quite firmly, “No desire lurks in my bosom to be- 
come President.” On February 8, 1856, he inferred “that my Presi- 
dential stock is declining in the market.” And by February 12, while 
writing to Governor Bigler, he stated, “In regard to the Presidency 
to which you refer, if my own wishes had been consulted, my name 
should never again have been mentioned in connection with that 
office.” But by February 22, he seemed ready to accept the possi- 
bility of being nominated when he wrote to Miss Lane, “If it be the 
will of Providence to bestow upon me the Presidency, I shall accept 
it as a duty, a burden, & a trial, & not otherwise.” However, he hur- 
ried to add, “I shall take no steps to obtain it.” — For these letters, 
see Curtis, Life of James Buchanan, II, 155, 156, 164, 122, 166, as well 
= Moore, Works of James Buchanan, IX, 457-458, 465, 485; X, 41, 45, 
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duties of the first position in the Republic, and who in all 
probability will occupy it before another convention shall as- 
semble here. [Great applause] Need I say to you that the 
name of that distinguished man is James Buchanan.* 

Needing no other cue, the Convention then proceeded to vote for 


their choice of Presidential candidate; in this balloting Buchanan re- 
ceived 126 of the 132 votes cast, with five of the remaining six going 
to George M. Dallas and the last one to the “Nominee of the National 
Convention.” In view of such near-unanimity, the Convention was 
moved to resolve 


That unerring indications point to the Hon. James 
Buchanan—distinguished alike for his high personal charac- 
ter, his tried Democracy, his great abilities, experience and 
eminent statesmanship—as the nation’s choice for the office 
of President of the United States... .5 


Lastly, the Convention instructed its delegates to the National Con- 
vention to use every effort to secure the nomination for Buchanan. To 
the Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, the city’s Republican newspaper, it ap- 
peared that the delegates were to have no second choice in the matter 
but were required to support Buchanan “first, last, and all the time.”® 
The Gazette made the further point that the platform adopted by Penn- 
sylvania’s Democrats was “all that South Carolina and the foreign allies 
of the democracy could desire.” 

With such reports as these the Gazette and the Pittsburg Daily Dis- 
patch relegated Buchanan’s proposed candidacy and the Pennsylvania 
Democratic Party to “back page” columns. The Gazette was content to 
note Buchanan’s return from England in April and to report briefly on 
the activities of the nation’s leading Democrats prior to their National 
Convention in June. Only in late April did it take several pot shots at 
Pennsylvania’s favorite son; by April 23 it was convinced that the lead- 
ing objective of the Buchanan Democrats was “to convince the South 
that he [Buchanan] will descend as low at the feet of slavery as Pierce 
and Douglas, in the bid for Southern votes.”” Further along this line, in 
an editorial on April 28, the Gazette was persuaded that Buchanan was 
“a leading candidate of the pro-slavery Democracy, and so embodying 
in himself all that is most obnoxious in Locofocoism, all that is most 
hateful in subserviency to the demands of slavery for the sake of spoils 

OF cecal Morning Post, March 7, 1856. (Hereafter cited as 
5 Ibid. 

6 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, March 11, 1856. (Hereafter cited as 
Gazette) The proceedings of this Convention are also reported in 
the Pittsburgh Daily Dispatch, March 5 (hereafter cited as Dis- 


patch) and the Post, March 7. 
7 “The Ebo-shin Democracy,” Gazette, April 23, 1856. 
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and power of office.” The Dispatch seemed unconcerned with these 
political developments and waited until mid-May before it began to give 
reports on Buchanan's movements, and then only as information pre- 
liminary to the Democratic National Convention. 

In view of the Gazette's Republican connections and the neutral 
position of the Dispatch, this limited coverage was to be expected. How- 
ever, the Post was quick to take advantage of every opportunity to pro 
mote Buchanan’s candidacy.’ The tone of its overall effort was clearly 
set forth by its lead article on March 15, when it said, 

We place at the head of our columns to-day the name of 

Pennsyivania’s choice, for the Presidency. We must submit 

to the will of the National Convention . . . but there is ample 

ground for strong confidence that the convention will nomi- 

nate James Buchanan as the Democratic candidate for the 

Presidency. Never before was the choice of Pennsylvania so 

unanimous, so earnest, or so clearly entitled to the respect of 

the whole nation. 

In fact, its arguments in Buchanan’s favor soon became the theme 
for many of those who supported him. Since Pennsylvania had never 
had a President and since no President had ever been elected to that 
office without the support of the Keystone State, it seemed quite obvious 
to the Post that this alone was sufficient justification. Yet this paper 
was wise enough to know that national political parties do not nominate 
their candidates on this point alone. The near-unanimity of Pennsyl- 
vania’s State Democratic Convention and the support already cast in 
Buchanan’s direction by other state’s Democratic organizations made 
him a candidate who could neither be deferred until a later election 
nor blocked by the existing two-thirds rule. But to the Post, even more 
prevailing reasons than these warranted Buchanan’s nomination. Their 
favorite ranked with the foremost men of the nation both in ability 
and statesmanship, for he was thoroughly acquainted with the duties of 
legislator and executive alike. Even more, he was well-known for his 
successes in the handling of our foreign relations, having served as Sec- 
retary of State and Minister to Russia and England. With all these rec- 
ommendations in his support, it would have seemed unnecessary for 
the Post to say anything more. But there were two other facets of 
Buchanan’s makeup which this paper wanted entered on the record; 
as the pre-Convention campaign progressed these became familiar 
themes throughout the country. As it put it, the Post was sure that 


8 Late in February it was already editorializing in favor of Bu- 
chanan when it called him “the favorite son of Pennsylvania.” 
Further, it predicted he would be the next President if nominated 
by the Party. — “James Buchanan,” Post, February 26, 1356. 
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“other good names may be before the” Convention, but Mr. Buchanan, 
in the present state of our affairs, is undoubtedly the most available and 
most unobjectionable.”? Time after time the almost magical words 
“most available and most unobjectionable” were to mark the Post's sup- 
port of Buchanan's candidacy. It almost came to the point where many 
Pennsylvania Democrats felt confident their favorite could ride to the 
White House on nothing more than these two recommendations. 

\s soon as the Post had made its stand on Buchanan so clear to the 
people of Pittsburgh it then set out to promote his candidacy, in the 
process willingly taking on all comers who opposed or deprecated their 
man. Throughout March, April, and May, in fact right up to the 
National Consuntiom, the Post took extraordinary pains to dramatize 
Buchanan's nationwide popularity. No county caucus or small-town 
newspaper editorial in support of Buchanan was too insignificant to be 
overlooked and every trend or prediction in Buchanan’s favor was sure 
to be mentioned in its columns. When the Democratic Party lost New 
Hampshire’s gubernatorial race by only 116 votes earlier in the year, the 
Post was sure everything would be “all right by November,” so that 
New Hampshire could readily be “set down as sure for the Democratic 
candidate for President.”!® All that was needed to make the election of 
a Democratic President a certainty was a good candidate—and the Post 
expressed no doubts about Buchanan's ability to fill the requirement. 
When the California Democratic Convention directed its delegates to 
cast a unanimous vote for Buchanan at the National Convention, the 
Post was quick to applaud the decision, declaring, “The Pacific State 
has done well.” Then, in keeping with its usual practice, the Post took 
advantage of this opportunity to say something more about Buchanan’s 
merits; it wrote, 


Mr. Buchanan stands clear of all the late vexing contro- 
versi€s. He is unexceptionable in his moral character. His 
ability and statesmanship none can doubt. He is a national 
man equally acceptable to both North and South, and has 
always pursued a policy that stands clear of the effort to 
make a distinction between the different portions of the Con- 
federacy.!1 

Again, “the most available and the most unobjectionable”! 
By mid-April, when the New York Sun (described as representa- 
tive of the neutral press) came out in favor of Buchanan’s nomination, 


the Post was ready to persuade the people of Pittsburgh and Western 





9 “James Buchanan,” Post, March 15, 1856. 
10 “New Hampshire,” Post, March 24, 1856. 
11 “California for Buchanan,” Post, April 3, 1856. 
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Pennsylvania that there was none like their man. He was “eminently a 
safe man” who, with his tremendous backlog of “experience, prudence, 
intelligence and sagacity” could carry the nation through any crisis, 
whether foreign or domestic in origin.'2 Because the Cincinnati En- 
quirer looked on Buchanan as “the candidate for the times” and threw 
its support in his direction, the Post was sure the feeling in favor of 
Buchanan was “spreading, like fire upon the prairie, all over the coun- 
try.” It cited newspaper editorials from all parts of the country to verify 
this—those from the Fort Wayne (Indiana) Sentinel, the San Francisco 
Globe, the San Francisco Morning Herald, the Louisiana Courier, and 
the Philadelphia Ledger are representative. Certainly if the Post was 
to have its way, Western Pennsylvania would know how the rest of the 
country felt about Buchanan. 

Simultaneous with this positive approach to the problem, the Post 
also stood ready to answer the critics of the Democratic Party and James 
Buchanan through its columns. Because Pennsylvania's Republicans 
and Know Nothings had purportedly spread predictions that Buchanan 
could never receive the Democratic nomination or possibly was not even 
a candidate, the Post described this as evidence of how much the oppo- 
sition really dreaded Buchanan. This paper was sure that “with 
Buchanan as our standard-bearer they [the Republicans and Know 
Nothings] have no hope.”!3 Early in April, when the opposition press 
began to attack Buchanan’s past experiences as a legislator and diplomat 
Cone of the most vocal was an unidentified editor from Harrisburg), the 
Post of course replied. Buchanan was assailed for having voted for the 
protective tariff of 1842, but, to the Post, this was the best to be had at 
that time, so no damage could be done. He was accused of having op- 
posed the extension of slavery in 1819, but this was excused as having 
been a “common crime” of which many men were guilty at the time. 
He was charged with having recommended “the stealing of Cuba”; this 
was justified by the Post's claim that the possession of Cuba was essen- 
tial to America’s safety and peace, and therefore should have been done, 
even if force had to be used.!4 

Later, on two separate occasions in May, the Boston Post argued 
that a Presidential candidate ought to be selected because he supported 
great principles rather than simply because he was available; to this 
paper availability and the capacity to command votes were synonymous. 


12 “The Neutral Press and Mr. Buchanan,” Post, April 21, 1856. 


13 “Presidential Candidates,” Post, March 26, 1856. 
14 “The Campaign Liar — A Good Omen,” Post, April 7, 1856. 
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While the Pittsburgh Morning Post was perfectly in agreement that 
principle should never be sacrificed to popularity, it was sure that, other 
things being equal, it was proper for a political party to select as its 
candidate one who could poll the largest vote. With an eye to getting 
in the last word on the subject, the local paper claimed Buchanan’s avail- 
ability was an outgrowth of his “eminent fitness, capacity and charac- 
ter,” all of which web give to the democracy this year such a triumph 
as it never had before.”15— 

Also during May, the Washington Star expressed its doubts about 
Buchanan’s ability to carry even Pennsylvania during the campaign. 
The Post was positive he could win the state by at least 30,000 votes, 
and reaffirmed Pennsylvania's right to the Presidency by claiming, 


Pennsylvania must not be forever postponed. She has 
rights—she has a claim now. Now is her time; and while 
battling faithfully for the equal rights of all the other states, 
she will not forget nor forego her own righis.!© 
By now the Post had mentioned practically every conceivable reason for 
he nomination of Buchanan. 

ln the meantime, Buchanan had returned to the United States from 
his post in England, arriving in New York on April 23. After a short 
stay there, he went to his hasene near Lancaster by way of Philadelphia. 
\ithough he probably did not seek any of the f fanfare that greeted him, 
he was received by large and enthusiastic crowds wherever he went.!7 
By late April he was at Wheatland and on May 8 received a committee 
of we from the Pennsylvania Democratic Convention. After a brief 


speech by George W. Brewer, of Franklin County, Buchanan answered 
and thanked the committee for the terms of the March 4 resolutions 
and expressed his satisfaction that “after a long course of public serv- 
ices, my public conduct has been approved by those to whom I am in- 
debted . . . for all the offices and honors I have ever enjoyed.”!§ For 


15 See the Post, May 13, 1856, and “Availability,” Post, May 22, 1856. 
16 Post, May 17, 1856. 


17 A specch of Buchanan’s at Baltimore on May 13 so annoyed the 
-_ ott e that it wrote, “If Mr. Buchanan has descended to such 

vel as this, the Cincinnati Convention cannot kill him off too 
soon for his own good. It is ~~ up to the dignity of the inane 
sputi: -rings of the Pittsburgh Post.” — Gazette, May 14, 1856. For 
other comments from the Gazette, dated April 23 and April 28, see 
above. 


18 See Post, May 12, 1856; Curtis, Life of James Buchanan, II, 169- 
179; and Moore, Works of James Buchanan, X, 80. Both Curtis and 
Moore give June 8 as the date of this meeting but the Post clearly 
gives it as May 8. The earlier date is certainly the more logical. 
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the next several weeks he was to remain a spectator rather than a par- 
ticipant, avoiding even the Cincinnati Convention.!® 

With the opening of the National Convention only a week away 
Cit was to begin on June 2), the Post stepped up its campaign in sup- 
port of Buchanan with a series of editorials during the week of May 26. 
The first, entitled “Mr. Buchanan’s Nomination,” was not only a sum 
mary of the reasons justifying his nomination but also an outright de- 
mand that he be nominated. There was no doubt in the Post's mind 
that Buchanan could win the support of Democrats in every state; here 
was a case of the “voice and choice of the people” being made clear in 
advance of the nominating convention. A catalogue of Buchanan’s vir- 
tues, qualifications, and merits, incorporated into this editorial, reads 
like the record of “the perfect candidate.” No one could doubt his 
capacity, integrity, and fitness for the Presidency; he had been “long 
tried and never found wanting” in all assignments and responsibilities 
undertaken by him. Because of his long and varied experiences in gov- 
ernment, he was well-known to the public. And yet, during all this 
time, no political offense could be “laid to his charge” nor had he com- 
mitted any mistakes. It was obvious to this newspaper that “few public 
men have ever preserved so spotless a reputation as a man, or so clear 
a record as a statesman.” After this demonstration of their favorite’s 
personal and political virtues, the Post then launched into a full discus- 
sion of why 1856 was Mr. Buchanan’s and Pennsylvania's “time.” Be- 
cause of his age, he could not be put off for another four years (as had 
happened in 1852) and because Pennsylvania had been passed by so 
often there was no reason for it to be “patient and forebearing” any 


longer.?° 


Finally, after surveying the political horizon, the Post fe tt 
confident that “a triumph of our party and principles might be secured 
by placing in nomination the strongest and most available man.” With- 
out question, the election of Buchanan “would settle forever the isms 
and issues that now agitate the country, and threaten its peace and 
security.”"! The next day, to develop this last point further, the Post 


claimed that Buchanan’s nomination by the Democratic party would 


19 Rushmore G. Horton, The Life and Public Services of James 
Buchanan, New York, Derby & Jackson, 1856, pp. 399-402. This, of 
course, is a campaign biography, published shortly after the Cin- 
cinnati Convention. 


20 On this point, the Post was willing to rescind the prevailing two- 
thirds rule should this be an obstacle to Buchanan’s nomination. 


21 “Mr. Buchanan’s Nomination,” Post, May 26, 1856. 
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make all the “agitation about Kansas, about slavery, and about Senate 
fights” unnecessary; more than any other factor, his nomination would 
restore peace and quiet to the nation.?? 

Later in the week, the Post felt compelled to show how Buchanan’s 
separation from such a question as slavery would be an advantage to 
the nation should he be nominated and elected. The country wanted 
quiet and “security from internal war and strife,” it explained, and 
should Buchanan be chosen as the Party’s candidate and elected, “the 
occupation of the agitators is gone . . . agitation will subside.” 

By the Saturday just prior to the opening of the National Conven- 
tion the Post was in a position to wind up its campaign with just one 
more editorial. Although it firmly appreciated the efforts of those who 
supported President Pierce, Stephen A. Douglas, and Lewis Cass for 
the nomination, it still held that 


. . in our private judgment he [Buchanan] stands para- 
mount to all objection and all opponents, and his defeat in 
the Convention would be felt as a stroke of injustice, which 
nothing but a love of our principles could endure, and an 
earnest desire for the safety, preservation and happiness of 
the Union and country, could prevent us from resenting. 


But, in spite of this opposition, the Post defiantly announced that “a 
thousand guns of deep mouthed thunder are ready to reverberate the 
name of our Nestor when his star shall rise.”2+ 

The Cincinnati Convention, after having resolved the question of 
seating rival “Hard” and “Soft” delegations from New York Cit admitted 
both and gave each delegate half a vote), reaffirmed the twothirds 
> and adopted a platform, then began to vote on the four names 
entered in nomination. On the first ballot, cast on June 5, Buchanan 
held a slight lead but clearly lacked the necessary two-thirds majority: 


rule,2 


James Buchanan 135% 
Franklin Pierce 122% 
Stephen A. Douglas 33 


: Lewis Cass ae ; 
Throughout the remainder of the day and evening the balloting con- 


22 “Our Nominee,” Post, May 27, 1856. The “Senate fights” referred 
principally to the attack on Senator Charles Sumner of Massachu- 
setts by Representative Preston Brooks of South Carolina on May 
22. The “agitation about Kansas” was a kind way of describing such 
attacks as that on Lawrence, Kansas, on May 21. 

23 Post, May 29, 1856. 

24 “The National Convention,” Post, May 31, 1856. 

25 The Buchanan forces were able to elect their choice, John E. 
Ward of Georgia, as permanent chairman and to get control of the 
committees in the process of organizing the convention. The Post 
had a correspondent at Cincinnati and printed the reports they 
received from him. 
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tinued, with Buchanan going as high as 155 on the sixth ballot and 
falling off to 142 on the ninth, finally ending at 15244 on the four- 
teenth and last ballot of the day. Pierce’s strength gradually fell off 
with each succeeding ballot to a low of 75, Douglas kept inching up to 
63, and Cass ended an insignificant fourth at 514. On the following 
morning, practically all of Pierce’s votes shifted to Douglas, so that the 
race in effect narrowed down to a choice between Buchanan and Doug- 
las. After three ballots and after the Illinois delegation had read a letter 
of withdrawal from Douglas, Buchanan was unanimously nominated, 
this coming on the 17th ballot.7® 
All three leading Pittsburgh newspapers made direct comment 
about this nomination. The Post wasted no time in raising “to our 
mast-head this morning” (June 7) the names of Buchanan and Breck 
nridge. Not only did it feel sure that the election of these two was 
‘only a question of time” but it insisted ‘ ‘they are the right men for the 
ight place.”?” The following Monday, having had time to digest the 
vents of the past week, it editorialized again, this time a little more 
‘xpansively. It claimed the electoral vote of every state except Vermont 
nd Massachusetts for the Democratic candidates; to the Post, 


The people have become tired and disgusted with the 
senseless agitation of demagogues. They want that peace 
and repose, that security and confidence of which Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s name alone as a candidate is a sufficient guaranty 

. He is a Democrat of the Jefferson and Jackson school 

. and the statesman who, through a long career of public 
and eminent services, has made no mistakes. He will be the 
next President.28 


The Dispatch looked rather favorably on the Cincinnati Conven- 
ion’s decision. It admitted it was “pleased and surprised” at the nomi- 
1ation of Buchanan and felt his selection was a step in the direction of 
lestroying the two-thirds rule which, in its mind, had been “slaughter- 
ng the statesmen for the benefit of the fifth-rate men of the party.” 
sut the Dispatch was also interested in the course of action Pierce 
vould follow over the next months. It was sure he would continue 
tbusing the powers conferred on him by the people after which he 
vould “sink into obscurity from which he was prematurely dragged 
-hro the medium of the ‘two-thirds rule’.”. On the basis of this paper's 
1ppraisal, the Democratic ticket appeared to be a strong one, one that 
26 John C. Breckenridge of Kentucky was nominated for the Vice- 
>residency after two ballots. There were ten nominees, all from the 
3outh, for this second place on the ticket. 

27 “Our Nominees, Buchanan and Breckenridge,” Post, June 7, 1856. 
28 “Pennsylvania at Cincinnati,” Post, June 9, 1856. 
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would “require union, and great care in the choice of candidates by its 
»ponents, to defeat it.”29 

But the Gazette had yet to be heard from, and after waiting a dis- 
creet four days, finally took notice of Buchanan’s nomination. It was 
not much impressed with all the confident tones and “assembled en- 
thusiasm” which had been coming from those who had advocated Bu- 
chanan’s nomination. Possibly because it was so firmly a Republican 


OF 


paper Cit carried the Republican Declaration of Principles adopted by 
the Pittsburgh Convention on its masthead), the Gazette was rather 
positive that Buchanan and the Democratic Platform would be “very 
easy to beat.”3° Decrying the Platform as one which rested solidly on 
the extension of slavery, the Gazette delivered an almost-prophetic last 
word: 


So... the doctrine of the extension of slavery in the ter- 
ritories, is supported by reason, tested by time, and is in con- 
sonance with the principles of Free Government. What next? 
What is the next plunge into the abyss of Doughface 
infamy? 


29 Dispatch, June 7, 1856. On Sunday evening, June 8, Pittsburgh’s 
Democrats held a meeting at the American Hotel to ratify the Na- 
tional Convention’s decisions. According to the Dispatch, a large 
crowd attended and, along with the rapid booming of the cannon on 
the hill above the city, the “spirited addresses filled the multitude 
with enthusiasm, and frequent cheers and huzzas burst forth from 
the assembled Democracy.” Dispatch, June 9, 1856. 

30 “The Democratic Nomination,” Gazette, June 10, 1856. 
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DR. EDWARD G. EVERETT™ 


HE military system of Pennsylvania before the Civil War had 
r atrophied into a system of mere social prestige; it was entirely 
devoid of power. Very few military companies of the state were 
fully armed and equipped, and those were to be found mainly in Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia. The decay of Pennsylvania’s militia was but 
1 projection of disinterest from above; the military committee of the 
Senate had not met for literally years.! The state laws said that all citi- 
zens subject to military duty should meet once a year for military drill 
and review; but the spirit of such drills took on a farcical nature ade- 
quately lampooned in various newspapers. 

Thus in 1860 there were in the United States two forms of mili- 
tary organizations: the regular army number 16, 402 men and the state 
militia. The state militia was an ambiguous unit, bearing the character 
of a state and Federal institution all at the same time. It was drilled, 
governed, and commanded by state authority; yet it could be called out 
by the president through the state governors. Then it took on a na- 
tional character since it was under the authority and pay of the national 
government.? 

The militia system had its powers defined by the national govern- 
ment under the militia acts of 1792 and 1795; under the act of 1795 
the president was designated with power to call out the militia when- 
ever the laws of the United States should be opposed in any state.3 
[his provided the framework for Lincoln’s call of April 15, 1861. Also 


* Dr. Everett is a member of the faculty of the State Teachers 
College at West Chester, Pennsylvania. He is the author of two other 
articles published in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine: 
Jeffersonian Democracy and the Tree of Liberty in 1949 and John 
= Forgotten Champion of Early Western Pennsylvania in 1953 


1 A. K. McClure, Old Time Notes . . .I, 470; Philadelphia North 
American and United States Gazette, April 10, 1861. 


2 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Series 3, 
Vv, 605, hereafter designated as O. R.; United States Statutes at 
Large, I, 119, 403, 576; II, 207. It should be noted that the regular 
army was reduced from 16, 402 men to about 13,000 when the south- 
ern states withdrew from the Union. See James B. Fry, Report of the 
Provost Marshal General. House Executive Documents, 39th Cong., 
Appendix, part 1, p. 102. 


3 United States Statutes at Large, I, pp.. 271, 424; William A. Itter, 
mae in Pennsylvania during the Civil War” (Los Angeles, 
) 
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as a heritage of the act of 1795 the governors were privileged to select 
all officers, from major generals to corporals.* 

Pennsylvania's quota under the militia call of April 15, 1861, was 
sixteen regiments to serve for three months. Not only were the regi- 
ments raised, but the number was increased to twenty-five. So many 
civilians responded to this first call that thirty additional regiments from 
Pennsylvania were refused by the national government. The accepted 
aonage of twenty-five regiments comprised a force of 20,979 officers and 
men,’ with the regiments numbered from one to twenty-five. Generally 
these troops guarded the routes leading into the South, kept Mz iryland 
within the loyal territory, and determined that Virginia should be the 
chief theater of war. 

One can readily see that there was ground for conflict between 
the national and state governments in the matter of recruiting, for the 
regular army, throughout the war, was of negligible proportions. Thus 
the military power was raised and officered in the states and then mus- 
tered into Federal service. In the hands of the state was vested the 
power to raise, organize, equip troops for war; it was only when troops 
were sent to the front or to some camp rendezvous outside the state that 
the troops were said to be under Federal jurisdiction.” It became evi- 
dent that the national government was shirking its responsibilities. 

The conflict of jurisdictions between Pennsylvania and the 
tional government was evident from the very beginning of the war. 
Simon Cameron in the war department constantly placed obstacles in 
Curtin’s path, for Cameron was not content to play Washington politics 
only; he persistently kept his finger in Pennsylvania politics through 
his men in the state legislature. Cameron used Pennsylvania as special 
recruiting grounds for political favorites; here was created an enlisting 


4 One can thus understand that 3,549 commissioned officers were 
acsigne -d under the first militia call; briefly there was one officer 
for each group of twenty men called. O. R. Ser. 3, I, 69; Fred A. 
Shannon, “State Rights and the Union Army,” J/ississippi Historical 
Review, XII (1925), 57. 

5 Frank H. Taylor, Philadelpfia in the Civil War (Philadelphia, 
1913), 33; Elbridge Colby, “Conscription,” Dictionary of American 
History (New York, 1946), II, p. 26; Frederick Phisterer, Statistical 
Record of the Armies of the United States (New York, 1890) , mas 
says that Pennsylvania’s quota was 12,500. but furnished 20,979 men; 
see Pennsylvania Archives 4th Series, VIII, 714-715. 

6 D. A. B., I, 113 O. R., Ser. 3, I, 69; Fred A Shannon, The Organi- 
zation and Administration of the Union Army, I, 34, 45; All officers, 
even to major-generals, were to be furnished by the states; indeed 
Pennsylvania was asked to furnish two major-generals 

7 Shannon, “States Rights. ..”, op. cit., 51-52; O. R., Series 3, V, 
pp. 637, 639, 720, 222, 730-737. 
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agency outside of the control of the state and yet not quite within the 
direct management of the national government. Colonels armed with 
Cameron's commissions went to Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, or some other 
likely town. In these communities efforts were made by these officers 
to raise what were called “independent regiments.” The urgency of the 
job was mitigated by its pleasantness; furthermore, pay and adequate 
rations were always forthcoming so that the job of recruiting these regi- 
ments was apt to take longer than necessary. By August 6, 1861, the 
war department had accepted twice as many regiments raised by com- 
missioned Cameron agents as by state governors. Rivalries and skull- 
duggery were encouraged in the raising of “independent regiments.” 
Political colonels bribed subordinate officers to transfer themselves with 
their men from one regiment to another.? The destruction of the “inde- 
pendent regiments” was accomplished when Governor Curtin chal- 
lenged Cameron’s authority. Thus by September all persons raising 
“independent companies” in the states were ordered to report to the 
governors, and the governors were the only legal authorities for raising 
volunteers. !° 
The ineptitude of the war department, and the general govern- 
ment in particular, had a debilitating effect on war sentiment. The 
state government had to provide for the recruit’s needs until he was 
mustered into the service of the United States. Soon there evolved the 
system of the state supplying the needed items, from mess kits to guns, 
and presenting its bill to the national government.!! This chaotic plan 
gave birth to an even more chaotic system of Pennsylvania bidding 
against her sister states and even against the national government to 
secure supplies; there was no standardization of material, and what is 
worse, rivalry among states in buying equipment only encouraged prof- 
iteering and the manufacture of sub-standard materials. 
8 O. R. Ser. 3, 1, 390, 898; Itter. op. cit., 49; Shannon The Admin- 
—— and Organization of the Union Army, I, 261; Davis op. cit., 


9 New York Tribune, September 11, 1861; Philadelphia Press, 
September 16, 1861; Pittsburgh Gazette, August 16, 1861. 

10 O. R., Series 3, I, 998; McClure, Old Time Notes, I, 387-390; Hes- 
seltine, Lincoln and the War Governors, 172; Pennsylvania Archives, 
4th Series, VIII, 717, 718. Curtin said that the war department or 
Lincoln had authorized fifty-eight people to raise regiments, but 
had called on him for only fifty-four; thus Pennsylvania had sev- 
enty regiments being recruited at the same time and only enough 
recruits for ten of them. See O. R., Series 3, I, 224, 269, 290, 439-441, 
448, 474; Hesseltine, op. Cit., 184. 

ll O. R., Series 3, I, 132, 177; Shannon, The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of the Union Army, I, 53; Pennsylvania Archives 4th 
Series, VIII, 380-382. 
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On April 15, 1861, President Lincoln called upon Pennsylvania 
for sixteen regiments of volunteers. As in other towns and cities, the 
local companies and regiments became lodestones that drew young men 
into service, and in Philadelphia at this time the number of uniformed 
militia of Philadelphia numbered about 4,500.!2 By April 15 the 
National Guard Regiment, the Buena Vista Guard, and the Monroe 
Guards were taking on recruits, and the First Brigade, First Division of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers was already organized. In keeping with this 
alacrity of spirit a subscription book was circulated to raise money to 
pay the incidental expenses of the recruiting stations; in less than an 
hour several hundred dollars was raised. As was to be expected, the 
wards were the military units for recruiting.!* 

Those companies that had a high Democratic party membership 
were suspect; one can understand the rapidity with which these units 
pledged resolutions of loyalty to the union. The Scott Legion and the 
Philadelphia Greys were such groups. As one newspaper described the 
situation: 

Of this number [of the Scott Legion and Philadelphia 

Greys] five hundred are known to be antagonistic to the Gov- 

ernment, and would prove treacherous if ordered upon any 


important duty.!+4 

The fife and drum summoned the men to soldiering, and recruiting 
was brisk; mainly the question of party politics was sunk. By April 18, 
1861, excitement had risen to a fevered pitch and companies, regiments, 
and brigades were filling up. On that day many of the women of Phila- 
delphia wore symbols of loyalty—bows or rosettes of red, white, and 
blue. On the following day a meeting of the select council of Philadel- 
phia passed an enitnsees offering five hundred dollars for the appre- 
hension and conviction of traitors in the city; also one million dollars 
was appropriated for the belief of families of volunteers. !> 

In the meantime recruits drilled in the public squares; troops from 
Massachusetts and New York were received and entertained, usually at 
the Girard House, before leaving for Washington. Troops coming in 
12 Philadelphia Inquirer, April 15, 1861; Scharf and Westcott op. 
cit., I, 753; Frank H. Taylor, op. cit., 13 
13 Philadelphia Inquirer, April 15, 1861; Taylor, op. cit., 14; Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, April 16, 1861; Philadelphia North America 
and United States Gazette, April 17, 19, 1861; Philadelphia Press, 
April 22, 24, 1861; Philadelphia Commercial List and Price Current, 
April 26, 1861. 
14 Philadelphia Inquirer, April 15, 1861. 
15 Philadelphia Pr€ss, April 19, 22, 1861; Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican and United States Gazette, April 19, 24, 1861; Philadelphia Sun- 


i Mercury, April 21, 1861; Philadelphia ’ Public Ledger, April 17, 
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from the interior of Pennsylvania were quartered in places of tempo- 
rary shelter such as the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Rail- 
road depot and the “building adjoining the Custom House upon the 
west.”!© Cards were published in the newspapers advertising for vol- 
unteers. The various armories and rendezvous were continuously 
crowded.'? By April 22, 1861, the total number of men enrolled up to 
that time in the three Philadelphia brigades was 7,600. This figure was 
exclusive of General William F. Small’s “Washington Brigade” which 
numbered about 2,000 men. This estimate does not include the inde- 
pendent companies. By this time General Robert Patterson had been 
appointed to the chief command of Pennsylvania troops, and General 
Cadwalader commanded the First, Second, and Third Brigades. !8 

In the counties east of the Susquehanna troops organized with 
enthusiasm and alacrity. In Carbon County, for example, Eli T. Con- 
nor enlisted three full companies in twenty-four hours; this county fur- 
nished more men in proportion to her voting population than any other 
county.'? Even when later Carbon County men were refused on the 
three months basis, they enlisted for three years as part of the “Bucktail 
Rifles.” This enthusiasm was indigenous not only in the agricultural 
and mining communities in the eastern part of the state but in 
all sections.2° 


16 Taylor, op. cit., 344. ; ; : 

17 Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 19, 1861; Philadelphia Daily 
News, April 22, 24, 1861; Philadelphia Dollar NewSpaper, April 23, 
1861; Philadelphia Sunday Transcript, April 21, 1861. 

18 Phiiadelphia Inquirer, April 22, 1861; Philadelphia Public Ledg- 
er, April 22, 1861; Philadelphia North American and United States 
Gazette, April 24, 1861. : 

19 Jacob D. Laciar, Patriotism of Carbon County, Pennsylvania, 
and What her People Contributed During the Preservation of the 
Union (Mauch Chunk, 1867), 3-6; Matthews, Carbon County, 630-631. 
29 For a study of eastern Pennsylvania see W. W. H. Davis, The 
History of Bucks County, Pennsylvania (Doylestown, 1876), 852; 
Theodore W. Bean; History of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia, 1884), 195-205; Cliften Swenk Hunsicker, Montgom- 
ery County, Pennsylvania (New York, 1923), I, 62; John Hill Martin, 
CheSter Delaware County (Philadelphia, 1877), 103; Chester Dela- 
wire County Republican, April 23, June 21, 1861; Wilkes-Barre 
Luzerne Union, April 24, 1861; Easton Daily Evening Express, April 
17, 19, 1861, New York Tribune, April 27, 1861; John G. Freeze, A 
History of Columbia County, Pennsylvania (Bloomsburg, 1883), 237; 
Stewart Pearce, Annals of Luzerne County (Philadelphia, 1866), 562; 
H. C. Bradsby, History of Bradford County, Pennsylvania (Chicago, 
1891), 223, 227; Blackman, Susquehanna County, 634; Doylestown 
Bucks County Inteliigencer, May 7, 1861; Media Deiaware County 
American, April 24, 1861; Norristown Republican Democrat, August 
23, 1861; Lebanon Courier, April 18, 1861; Robert B. Keller, History 
of Monroe County, Pennsylvania (Stroudsburg, 1927), 257. 
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Harrisburg became a strong rallying point for all state troops from 
east and west as well as north and south. However, as a preliminary 
point of organization, troops from western Pennsylvania rendezvoused 
at Pittsburgh; men from as far east as Somerset, Cambria, Clearfield, 
Elk, and McKean counties came to this focal point. Soldiers from the 
Allegheny Mountains eastward usually grouped at Harrisburg. Phila- 
delphia was also a focal point for gathering troops from adjacent 
counties. 


The pattern of raising soldiers in the region from the Allegheny 
mountains to the Susquehanna River was not different from that of the 
Philadelphia region. Within a week after the war news hit the coun- 
ties of Bedford, Blair, Centre, Clinton, Fulton, Huntingdon, Franklin, 
Mifflin, Adams, Cumberland, Perry, and Lycoming, troops were raised 
first at the county seat or adjacent towns and then sent on to Harris- 
burg.?! 


The quiet of Harrisburg was destroyed by the constant arrival of 
troops after April 18. This dusty little town of 16,000 inhabitants, hav- 
ing been designated the rendezvous of the state’s quota of volunteers, 
did not have sufficient accommodations to take care of the influx of 
strangers and volunteers. Even with the creation of Camp Curtin there 
were not sufficient living quarters. By April 24, 1861, about 7,000 
young volunteers had come into the capital, the majority of whom came 
from the Lebanon and Cumberland Valleys. Three churches had to be 
appropriated to provide accommodations for troops. 


On Tuesday, April 23, a rumor raised fear in the town when it 
was vociferously stated that the water of the city reservoir had been 
poisoned by southern spies; a guard was immediately placed around the 
basin, and that evening a vigilance committee was created. All the 
telegraph lines from Harrisburg and from all points in proximity to the 
border were placed under state control. These lines were used almost 





21 Altoona Tribune, April 19, 1861; George A. Wolf, Ed., Blair 
County’s First Hundred Years 1846-1946 (Altoona, 1945), 12; New 
York Times, April 22, 1861, Chambersburg Valley Spirit, April 24, 
1861; Huntingdon Journal and American, April 17, 24, 1861; John F. 
Meginness, History of Tioga County (Chicago, 1897), 217; Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania Daily Telegraph, April 20, 22, 1861; Thomas G. 
Tousey, Military History of Carlisie and Carlisle Barracks (Rich- 
mond, 1939), 220; Benjamin Mathias Nead, Waynesboro (Harris- 
burg, 1900), 187; Lancaster Daily Evening Express, April 17, 1861; 
Lewistown True Democrat, April 18, 1861; Columbia Democrat, April 
20, 1861; Media Delaware County American, April 20, 1861. 
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exclusively for the transmission of state and national dispatches.?? By 
April 27, 1861, over ten thousand troops had come into Harrisburg. 
Thus the capital city of Pennsylvania took the aspect of a crowded 
armed camp. 

Carlisle shared in this aspect of troops and strangers crowding in 
upon the town. On April 18, 1861, 250 dragoons arrived from Texas. 
Other troops arrived in Carlisle Barracks from the West and Southwest. 
As was to be expected Carlisle and Carlisle Barracks had a strong south- 
ern tinge. Some of the men of the barracks resigned from the army 
and took up the Confederate cause.2* Probably no other military post 
in the North was so well known by the military leaders of the Confed- 
eracy as Carlisle and Carlisle Barracks. Thus the sentiment of southern 
sympathy was strong in Carlisle. In fact this pro-southern element 
molested single soldiers from the garrison. Even so the dominant loy- 
alty of the people of Carlisle was manifest in the fact that in the first 
half year Carlisle sent four companies to war: the Carlisle Fencibles, 
the Carlisle Guards, the Carlisle Light Infantry, Captain Christian 
Kuhn’s Company.?> The barracks became a supply depot for the Amer- 
ican army during the Civil War and was designated as the mounted 
recruiting service for the entire northeastern United States. 

Throughout Pittsburgh and Allegheny City the fever of war en- 
thusiasm burned brightly. On April 15, 1861, General Negley was 
authorized to muster into the service of the state and the United States 
all companies west of the mountains desiring to tender their services. 
Word went out for all troops of this region to report to Pittsburgh.?° 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny City had ten volunteer companies when 
the war broke out, companies that were unarmed and mainly disorgan- 
ized. Their names were typical of a flamboyant age: Jackson Inde- 
pendent Blues, Duquesne Greys, Washington Infantry, Allegheny 
Rifles, Pennsylvania Dragoons, Pittsburgh Turner Rifles, Lafayette 
22 New York Times, April 26, 1861; Harrisburg Pennsylvania Daily 
Telegraph, April 19, 26, 1861; Harrisburg Patriot and Union, April 
24, 27, 1861. 

23 Ibid., April 27, 1861. 

24 An example of this was Col. George B. Crittenden’s resignation 
as post commander and eventual commission in the Confederate 
army. Thomas G. Toussey, Military History of Carlisle and Carlisle 
Barracks (Richmond, 1939), 220; see also Carlisle Amé€rican Volun- 
teer, April 18, 25, 1861. 

25 Carlisle American Volunteer, April 25, July 22, 1861. Milton and 
Lenore Flower, Carlisle, 53. 

26 Pittsburgh Gazett®, April 15, 1861; Pittsburgh Daily Dispatch, 


April 16, 1861; Pittsburgh Post, April 15, 17, 1861; Pittsburgh Satur- 
day Dollar Chronicle, April 20, 1861. 
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Blues, Pennsylvania Zouaves, National Guards, and United States 
Zouave Cadets adjacent to Pittsburgh there were also a few volunteer 
organizations: Pennsylvania Infantry of East Liberty, Alliquippa 
Guards of McKeesport, Turtle Creek Guards, St. Clair Guards, Union 
Artillery, National Lancers, and one or two others.?7 

When news of war was confirmed in Pittsburgh, militia companies 
began to hold meetings from April 14 to 16 to see what members were 
willing to tender their services to Governor Curtin. If the companies 
were not completed at these meetings, roll books were opened up and 
recruiting began. The Wide-Awakes, the young men’s Republican or- 
ganizations that had recently campaigned for Lincoln, were being con 
verted into new militia units. The Pittsburgh Zouves under R. Biddle 
Roberts was the first group to tender its services to the governor on 
Saturday evening, April 13. 

The German population of Allegheny County provided an excel- 
lent source for young volunteers; their gymnastic groups called Turner 
Societies enlisted immediately in the Union cause. On April 17, the 
first detachment of Turned Rifles, eighty men, under Captain Amlung 
left for Harrisburg. Outstanding in the Turner groups of Allegheny 
county were Alexander von Schimmelfenning, Captains Hadtmener, F. 
Gerard, Gus Schleiter, Louis Hager, Baidel Gelisath, Conrad.?® 

The troops raised at this time were in various stages of accounter- 
ing. For example, the Zouave Cadets had no arms or equipment; the 
Duquesne Greys and Washington Infantry were fully armed but 
needed overcoats, blankets and haversacks.?? 
thusiasm is found in the fact that many other companies were formed, 
and in a short time were filled. The Allegheny Railsplitters in less than 
four hours had sixty-four names; on Sunday, April 14, the Pennsyl- 
vania Zouaves had a hundred men on its muster rolls, and the United 
States Zouave Cadets had 125 names by April 16. Even the Duquesne 


Greys, mainly of the Democratic Party, had tendered their services to 


A measure of war en- 


the governor three months previous to the war. The propaganda of war 
was used effectively in Pittsburgh newspapers; calls were made for 
companies and regiments. Recruiting posters made their blatant ap- 


27 Under the Maltese Cross: Antietam to Appomattox, The Loyal 
Uprising in Western Pennsylvania 1861-1865. (Pittsburgh, 1910), 4-5; 
Sarah H. Killikelly, The History of Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, 1906), 
433; Pittsburgh Gazette, April 15, 18, 1861. 

28 Under the Maltese Cross, 17; Pittsburgh Gazette, April 15, 17, 18; 
———- Christian Advocate, April 16, 23, 30, 1861 Killikelly, op. 
cit., , 

29 Pittsburgh Gazette, April 16, 1861; Pittsburgh Post, April 19, 1861. 
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peals in the villages and towns of Allegheny County, and in Pittsburgh 
they rivaled the enlistment appeal of fife and drum.?° By April 17 ten 
companies from Pittsburgh and Allegheny had received marching or- 
ders. In Birmingham the glass-blowers formed a company, and the 
employees of the Fort Pitt Foundry created the Fort Pitt Light Artillery. 

The size of the various companies had no conformity, ranging from 
fifty men to one hundred and fifty; therefore, General I Negley issued 
an order on April 17, _ stating that each company was to consist of 
seventy-seven me y privates and seven officers. If a company 
had more men than ney then the excess was forced to transfer to other 
companies. On April 18, the Pittsburgh Gazette announced, “The 
various companies previously alluded to in our columns are now filled 
up, with one or two exceptions.” On that day the startling news was 
revealed that only two regiments were to be called at that time con- 
sisting of twenty companies, and on the following day General Negley 
received a telegram from Simon Cameron, refusing to accept cavalry 
from western Pennsylvania at that time. 

Within less than a week the state quota was filled. Those com- 
panies that the national government refused to accept numbered over 
forty in Allegheny County alone. These unaccepted companies held 
together by ions will, receiving no pay from the state or national gov- 
ernment; they had to pay for their own keep. Finally on April 27, 1861, 
the governor ‘decided to form a camp at Pittsburgh fair grounds, mainly 
to receive the unaccepted companies; these companies received only 





rations. Nevertheless, of the forty-five unaccepted companies meeting 
at the Girard House in the latter part of April, only ten of them were 
accepted into Camp Wilkins; the rest eventually disbanded. 

On April 24, 1861, eleven days after the President's call for troops, 
the last detachment of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Regiments left for 
Harrisburg. One newspaper pictures the scene: 

At an early hour that morning the city was all astir, and 
great excitement prevailed. The troops assembled on East 
Common, Allegheny city, for the review, and notwithstanding 
the rains fell in torrents, the streets on the route of the pa- 
rade were crowded .. . the cars, twenty-nine in number, 
were divided into three trains; the first, of sixteen, drawn by 
two locomotives, and reached from Wood street to beyond 
the canal bridge. On either side the space was filled with 
people as well as every available position in the buildings... 
Before their departure the ladies had prepared and placed on 
each man’s seat a day’s rations of bread and meat. The 


30 Pittsburgh Press, April 16, 25, 27, 1861; O. R., Series I, Lt pt. 1, 


p. 321-325; Series 3, I, p. 26; Shannon, “States Rights soe 5 Oo cit., 
54; Itter, op. cit., 49. 
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whole detachment consisted of about 1,200 men. At twenty 
minutes past eleven the trains started,3! followed with 

_ Shouts of the assembled thousands. 

Therefore, between April 14 and April 24, 1861, there had been re- 


cruited, armed and sent to Washington two thousand volunteers from 
Allegheny County.? 

Not only did Pittsburgh serve as a temporary rendezvous point for 
Allegheny County, but alee for all of western Pennsylvania. In April 
and May troops arrived in Pittsburgh from Uniontown, W ashington, 
Beaver, New Castle, Mercer, Meadville, Erie, Greensburg, Kittanning, 
Clarion, Warren, Ridgeway, Brookville, Indiana, Somerset, Ebensburg, 


33. The method for raising troops 


Hollidaysburg, Butler, Johnstown. 
seems, in western Pennsylvania as in other sections of the state, to have 
followed a pattern of close union between the county seats and towns 
of the counties. From all evidences there seems to have been a distinct 
channel for collecting troops from the towns into the county seats, 
forming them into companies, then forwarding them to Pittsburgh, and 
then on to Harrisburg. 

Perhaps the enlistment fervor can be gauged by the fact that in 
some places in Pittsburgh as high as fifty dudes was being offered by 
recruits for places in a fevesed | company. Also in Canthels County a 
Colonel Peiper was offering a thousand dollar bonus to the state if he 
and his companies were accepted.3# 

Thus from the study of available sources it must be concluded that 
the Federal government let the enthusiasm of the northern states wither 
away. In Pennsylvania during the spring and early summer of 1861 
work was scarce and men were plentiful. War sentiment was at its 
height. The idea of a short war was prevalent throughout the state, 
and young men were fearful least the war end too quickly. So why 


31 Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, April 20, 1861. 
32 Under the Maltese Cross, 5; George H. Thurston, oP. cit., 74-75; 
Pittsburgh Gazette, April 26, 1861; Killikelly, op.. cit., 

33 Pittsburgh Gazette, April 17, 1861; A. J. Davis, History ‘of Clarion 
County, Pennsylvania (New York, 1887) , 236; Robert C. Brown, 

History of Butler County, Pennsylvania (Chicago, 1895), 231, Ebens- 
burg Democrat and Sentinel, April 24, 8, May, 1861; J. S. Schenck 
and W. S. Rann, History of Warren County, Pennsylvania (Syracuse, 
N. Y., 1887, 163-164; 167; Earle R. Forrest, The History of Washington 
County (Chicago, 1928), I, 1019; Uniontown Genius of Liberty, April 
18, 25, 1861; Evie Weekly Gazette, April 18, May 2, 1861; Jndiuna 
Weekly Register, April 23, 30, 1861; Washington The Reporter and 
Tribune, April 26; 1861; New Castle ‘Lawrence Journul, April 27, 1861; 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, May 14, 1861. 

34 Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, May 4, 1861; Ebensburg Demo- 
crat and Sentinel, May 8, 1861; Blairsvilie Record, May 15, 1861; 
Pittsburgh Gazette, May 3, 1861; Pittsburgh Post, May 8, 1861. 
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object to three years service? In Pittsburgh alone enthusiasm for enlist- 
ing was so great that companies continued to be formed even when the 
national government refused to accept more men, and captains went 
into debt trying to maintain their companies as units in hopes of being 
accepted. And still the companies were not accepted. If our war depart- 
ment ever reached the nadir of disgrace, that point was reached in 

April, May, June, and July of 1861.35 Even in the training of the 
troops, if there developed any degree of proficiency at arms in the early 
part of the war, that proficiency was through chance mainly, for the 
Federal government continuously refused to transfer officers of the 
regular army to the volunteer forces as a cadre to teach military tactics 
and discipline. That any degree of unity and efficiency was achieved 
is a miracle of the Civil War. Yet war correspondents such as Edward 
Dicey, an Englishman, were able to say: 

It is remarkable to me how rapidly the new recruits fell 
into the habits of military service. I have seen a Pennsyl- 
vania regiment, raised chiefly from the mechanics of Phila- 
delphia, which six weeks after its formation, was in my eyes 
equal to the average of our best-trained volunteer corps, as 
far as marching and drill exercise went.3® 

rhe enthusiasm for war from April through July took on eccen- 
tric lines in some parts of Pennsylvania. There were attempts made to 
raise troops on racial, occupational, sentimental or freakish lines. In 

Philadelphia the Irish tried to raise complete companies and even regi- 
ments; in Pittsburgh and places in the east, German companies were 
raised, mainly as outgrowths of the Turner gymnastic societies. Even 
though negroes in organized companies were not acceptable in the early 
part of the war, nevertheless companies of negro volunteers were en- 
listed in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh.” 

35 Ebensburg Democrat and Sentinel, May 1, June 5, 1861; Erie 
Weekly Gazette, May 2, 9, 16, 1861; Indiana W&ekly Register, May 7, 
21, 1861; Harrisburg Patriot and Union, May 8, 9, 29, June 5, 1861; 
Altoona Tribune, May 9, 16, 1861; New York Tribune, May 10, 1861; 
Pittsburgh Gazett€, May 25, 28, 1861; Franklin Venango Spectator, 
May 22, 1861; New York Times, June 9, 1861; Meadvilie Crawford 
Democrat, June 25, 1861. 

36 Edward Dicey, Six Months in the Federal States (London, 1836), 
II, 5-12. 

37 Captain Samuel Sanders to Brigadier General J. S. Negley, 
Pittsburgh Daily Gazette, April 18, 1861. In June negroes were being 
accepted as part of companies. Company I, the Zouave Cadets, or- 
ganized in Pittsburgh on June 22, contained negroes; on July 18, the 
Hannibal Guards, a complete negro company of Pittsburgh, was ac- 
cepted into the Union Army. See George L. Davis “Pittsburgh’s 
Negro Troops in the Civil War,” The WeSt€rn Pennsylvania Histori- 
cai Magazine, XXXVI (June, 1953), 101-112; Altoona Tribune, April 
25, 1861; Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, April 22, 24, 1861; Pitts- 
burgh Press, April 18, 23, 1861. 
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Many attempts were made to enlist troops along occupational lines. 
In Pittsburgh alone companies of railroaders, glassblowers, iron workers 
were raised. In Philadelphia members of the bar tried to raise a com- 
pany of lawyers, and some young men of the Quaker faith put on uni- 
forms and drilled as a company. Harrisburg was complaining about a 
scarcity of canal boatmen because of the number who had entered mili- 
tary service as a company. But the strangest military organization was 
a company of blacksmiths from Phoenixville, Pennsylvania.3* 

Probably the greatest unit for encouraging enlistments in the state 
was the volunteer fire companies. These fire companies were both civic 
and social organizations, possessing a great measure of homogeneity. 
When war broke out the fire halls furnished in all communities a rally- 
ing point for young men. Furthermore, there is strong evidence that 
the aim in many communities was to create military companies con- 
sisting entirely of firemen. In many cases a fund was raised to supply 
their own military equipment.?9 

The war spirit for soldiering made itself felt in the colleges of the 
state. Western University of Pennsylvania, Jefferson College, Bethany 
College, Dickinson, University of Pennsylvania all raised companies of 
students i in April and May. The crisis in many Pennsylvania colleges 
was caused by the great number of southern college students that went 
home. A large proportion of Dickinson College sehaemel home to serve 
in the army. Bethany College was “almost abandoned” by students go- 
ing South, and a number of Jefferson College students left immediately 
for the South.*° 

The war enthusiasm was not lost on the women. Almost immedi- 
ately after the war began women throughout the state began to band 
together to give their services as Ladies Aid Societies or nurses. In 
Pottsville on April 23, 1861, twenty-one ladies tendered their services 
to Simon Cameron as nurses. On the previous day a number of ladies 

38 Harrisburg Patriot and Union, May 6, 1861; Altoona Tribune, 
April 25, 1861; Harrisburg Pennsylvania Daily Telegraph, April 23, 
1861: Shannon, The Organization and Administration Of the 
Union Army, I, 42; New York Tribune, June 20, 1861; Pittsburgh 
Gazette, April 19, 25, 1861. 

39 Shannon, Organization and Administration of the Union Army, 
II, 181; Pittsburgh Gazette, April 16, 18, 1861; Carlisle American Vol- 
unter, April 18, 25, 1861; Philadelphia Inquirer, April 19, 23, 1861; 
Harrisburg Patriot and Union, April 22, 1861; Milton E. and Lenore 
E. Flower, This is Carlisle, (Harrisburg, 1944), 50. : 

40 Blairsville Record, May 8, 1861; Philadelphia Inquirer, June 17, 
19, 1861; Philadelphia Press, ‘June 18, 1861; Washington (Pa.) Re- 


porter and Tribune, Ma 23, 1861; Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 
June 4, 1861; Carlisle Volunteer American, April 18, 25, 1861. 
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met at 912 Chestnut Street in Philadelphia and organized the “Military 
Nurse Corps.” This organization prescribed the following flamboyant 
uniform: “a dress of blue canada flannel and a Shaker bonnet trimmed 
with red, white, and blue.*! Within a week of organization this group 
was hearing lectures on first aid. Similar groups, but smaller in size, 
were created in Pittsburgh and Harrisburg, and in the smaller towns 
and villages sometimes one or two women would leave for the front.42 

The Pennsylvania troops that answered the nation’s call in April, 
May, June, and July of 1861 were thoroughly untrained, even in fire 
arms; and, equally as bad, most of them were improperly equipped. 
Many times the civilians could not be satisfactorily molded into the sol- 
dier’s regime; this was evidenced in the great number of complaining 
letters to be found in the newspaper of the times.*? A conservative 
Philadelphia newspaper sums up the situation in the following manner: 

It is greatly to be feared that the raw troops we are hur- 

rying forward to the seat of war are not likely from the con- 

dition they are in to reflect much credit upon their state or 

prove very serviceable as soldiers. At Camp Curtin near 

Harrisburg ... all is disorganization, and the gathering has 

more the appearance of a mob than an Army. 

.. , troops are discontented, insubordinate and swearing 

at the city, their officers and everyone else .. . a number of 

companies from Schuylkill looked as though taken fresh from 

the mnes.44 

Par: of the disorganization within Pennsylvania’s military system 
can be found in the methods of choosing officers. Usually all officers 
below that of colonel were elected by the soldiers; the names of the suc- 
cessful candidates receiving the majority votes were reported to the 
governor. In effect company officers were filled by the commissioned 


41 Philadelphia Inquirer, April 23, 24, 1861: Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, April 18, 23, 1861; Ella Elliot, Old Schuylkill Tales (Pottsville, 
1906) , 193. 

42 Washington Examiner, October 24, 1861; Blairsville Record, May 
15, 1861; Harrisburg Patriot and Union, May 1, 1861; Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette, April 17, May 23, 1861. 

43 Wm. B. Mann to Alexander Henry, June 6, 1861; Alexander 
Henry Papers. (in Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philade’phia); Fred A. Shannon, “The Life of the Common Soldier 
in the Union Army,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIII 
(1927), 467; Frank H. Taylor op. cit., 48; Shannon, The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of the Union Army, I, 166; Harpers Weekly 
Magazine, V, 320, 464: Reading Gazette, November 2, 1861: Meadville 
Republican, November 16. 1861; Wilkes-Barre Luzerne Union, May 
15, 1861; Blairsville R€cord, May 18, 1861; Erie Weekly Gazette, April 
25, 1861; hiladelphia Inquirer, May 1, 1861; Huntingdon Journal and 
American, April 24, 1861; Sullivan County Democrat, May 10, 1861. 
if Philadelphia North American and United States Gazette, April 
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officers of the regiment. This system of officering regiments was made 
permanent by an act of Congress, July 22, 1861.45 Under such a plan 
it is evident to the eye that the discipline and morale of the state troops 
were apt to be disrupted. The farcical nature of such a system was ade- 
quately lampooned in such magazines as Harper’s Weekly: the sergeant 
pleading with his squad to obey orders and the captain being patronized 
by a private. That the army sometimes became a political sanctuary for 
prominent Pennsylvanians is best demonstrated in the family of Morton 
McMichael, editor of the North American and United States Gazette. 
Morton McMichael Jr., without previous military background, was 
commissioned lieutenantcolonel by Curtin; Walter McMichael was 
given a clerkship in the office of the House of Representatives; Clayton 
McMichael was commissioned first lieutenant in the regular army; 
William McMichael was commissioned assistant adjutant general of 
volunteers with rank of captain. One can understand why McMichael 
defended the Cameron clique when Cameron was removed from office. 
Nevertheless, the Philadelphia Inquirer constantly protested against the 
appointment of “presumptuous politicians and raw civilians” as army 
officers.-*® 

The national government through April, May, June, and July 
tended to quench the patriotic feeling that raised thousands of men in 
Pennsylvania alone. Secretary Cameron, in his arrant stupidity, made 
the following statement: 

The government presents the striking anomaly of being 
embarrassed by the generous outpouring of volunteers. 


One of its main difficulties is to keep down the proportions 
of the army.47 


In May, 1861, adjutant-general Biddle gave an estimate that 283 
companies from Pennsylvania were not accepted because the requisi- 
tion for troops had already been filled; in round figures these 283 com- 
panies equaled 22,100 men.*® 

In Western Pennsylvania recruiting continued through April and 
May. On April 23 1861, Brigadier General James S. Negley reported 
that Pennsylvania’s quota was more than full and that no more com- 


45 Francois Marchand Philippe Louis Marie d’Orleans, prince de 
Joinville, Army of the Potomac (New York, 1861) 132; United States 
Statuts at Large, XII, p. 270. 

46 Philadelphia Inquirer, July 3, 10, November 12, 1861; A. Howard 
Meneely, “Simon Cameron,” D. A. B., III, 438; Philadelphia North 
American and United States Gazette, January 14, 1862. 

47 O. R., Series 3, I. p. 303 

48 Altoona Tribune, May 9, 1861, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Daily 
Telegraph, May 6, 1861. 
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panies would be accepted.*9? The war spirit was so intense in western 
Pennsylvania that recruiting still continued. On April 26 no less than 
twenty-six companies, not home guard units, reported to the committee 
of public safety as ready for duty. Soon, by May 1, 1861, there were 
forty to fifty unaccepted companies.°° These companies measure the 
intense fervor of the western area, for these military units were sup- 
ported either out of the pocket-books of the individual captains or 
through appeals to the citizens of Pittsburgh. All evidence indicates 
that contributions were generous and provided subsistence for the un- 
accepted companies. As would be expected Pittsburgh was overcrowded 
since no adequate quarters existed for such troops. 

Finally delegations to Harrisburg made a telling impression on 
Governor Curtin, for in the latter part of April the governor decided to 
establish a camp on the Pittsburgh fair grounds, a camp to be named 
Camp Wilkins. But this proved only a stopgap, for on May 1 only six 
companies out of approximately forty-five were ordered into Camp 
Wilkins by Colonel P. Jarrett, camp commander.>! The selection of 
the six companies stirred up a hornets nest of discontent. From May 1 
to about May 15 meetings of the officers of the unaccepted companies 
were held every day. On May 1, at a meeting in the common council 
chamber, an earnest appeal was made to stick together: 


Captain Armstrong advised the gentlemen present to use 
every effort to hold their men together as a committee of in- 
fluential men, among them were Ex-Governor Johnson and 
Thomas M. Howe, had just gone to Harrisburg, for the pur- 
pose of making some arrangements by which all companies 
here can be encamped, uniformed, and equipped.>2 


The refusal of the state and national government to accept these 
troops aroused the indignation of Pittsburgh. Business men discussed 
the possibility of creating an independent camp, under local jurisdic- 
tion, but the cost of five thousand dollars a week to run such a camp 
early discouraged the fruition of such a plan.>? Newspapers protested 
the unfairness in rejecting these troops. One paper said: 


49 Pittsburgh Gazett©, April 24, 1861; Pittsburgh Post, April 25, 
1861; Pittsburgh Saturday Dollar Chronicle, April 27, 1861. ee 
Evening Gazette, April 23, 24, 1861; Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, 
April 25, 1861. 

50 Killikelly, op. cit., 448; Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, May 1, 
1861; PittSburgh Gazette, April 26, May 1, 1861, Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate, May 7, 1861. P 
h.. Pittsburgh Gazette, May 1, 1861; Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, 

ay 1, 1861. 

52 Pittsburgh Gazette, May 2, 861. 
53 Pittsburgh Gazette, May 1, 1861. 
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Hundreds of dollars have been expended in the organiza- 
tion of the various. companies now offering themselves, and 
as the men from whose pockets it came are but illy able to 
bear it, the decision under which they must now disband their 
men; or continue to support them at their individual expense 
till called for bears heavily against them.54 


The problem of the unaccepted companies especially rankled the 
citizens when it was seen that the favored companies, consisting mostly 
of units without the full complement of men and without uniforms, 
were ordered into Camp Wilkins, while other groups, long organized, 
well-officered, and in some instances uniformed, were rejected. This 
problem became a nagging question that tended to quench the fires of 
patriotism.** As might be expected, the meetings of the officers of the 
unaccepted companies degenerated into gatherings for venting spleen 
against local, state, and national authority. 

Still the unaccepted companied refused to be rejected and contin- 
ued to maintain their units finally twenty-four of the companies organ- 
ized themselves into two regimenis, called the Cameron Guards, and 
elected Alexander Hays as ‘Calenel. Appeals were made to the com- 
mittee of public safety to maintain these organizations if the commu- 
nity of Pittsburgh would furnish the necessary supplies and shelter for 
the men; Linden Grove was even selected as a camping ground. The 
committee of public safety refused to undertake such a responsibility. 56 

The last meetings of the unaccepted companies took place on May 
22, 1861.57 The outcome was evident, for shortly after this meeting 
companies began to disband. However, one possibility remained that 
offered service to the men of the unaccepted companies. New York 
state and the counties of western Virginia offered military service to 
men from western Pennsylvania. On May 14 the first squad of thirty 
men left for Camp Carlisle on Wheeling Island. As an inducement to 
Pennsylvania troops it was announced that all companies would rendez- 
vous at Wellsville and there on Virginia soil organize as Virginia com- 
panies by electing their officers. Shortly thereafter fifty volunteers 
from Pittsburgh organization at Wheeling, and on May 22 the Scanlon 
Guards, the Woods Guards, and the Jackson Guards left for Wheeling, 
54 Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle. May 1, 1861; see also May 3rd 
issue. Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, May 7, 14, 1861. 

55 Pittsburgh Gazette, May 15, 1861 

56 Killikelly, op. cit., 448; Pittsburgh Gazette, May 22, 23, 1861; 
Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, May 7, 9, 14, 17, 24, 1861; Pittsburgh 
Post, May 24, 1861. 

57 Under the Maltese Cross, 13; Pittsburgh Gazette, May 23, 24, 


1861; PittSburgh Evening Chronicle, May 25, 1861; Pittsburgh Sat- 
urday Dollar Chronicle, May 25, 1861. 
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followed by the Plummer Guards and the Anderson Infantry on June 5. 
Thus these troops that were refused service in the state of Pennsylvania 
were readily accepted in the army of western Virginia.>* The remark- 
able point about these men securing service in other states was the great 
attempt made to keep these military units intact. Many hundreds of 
men from Allegheny County alone left for service in neighboring states, 
and an equally large number left singly or in small detachments. 

The Friend Rifles under Captain Jacob Brunn and the Pittsburgh 
Zouave Cadets under Captain John P. Glass were promptly mustered 
into the famous “Excelsior Brigade” of Daniel E. Sickles, to serve for 
three years.>? Other companies left Pittsburgh for New York service; 
most of these units were accepted into service. However, a second com- 
pany of Friend Rifles which left Pittsburgh June 21, 1861, were re- 
fused service in New York City and returned to Philadelphia to take 
service in Geary’s Regiment.®° 

The counties of western and northwestern Pennsylvania had also 
the problem of unaccepted companies. Fayette, Washington, Greene, 
Westmoreland, Butler, Erie and Warren Counties had companies that 
were refused by the state and national governments. Even the “wildcat 
district” of McKean, Elk, Cameron, and Potter Counties in their small 
enlistments had men who were refused for service.®! 

Thus the unaccepted men of Beaver, Washington, Fayette, 
Greene, and Westmoreland Counties disbanded or sought service in 
western Virginia singly or in small units, but rarely as companies; men 
of the northwestern counties that were refused by the state took service 
in New York regiments. In the relatively small county of Warren, for 
example, the Tidioute Rifles joined Daniel Sickles brigade at Staten 
Island; scores of men crossed into New York state to become part of the 
Chautauqua County companies, and Company B of the Ninth New 
York Cavalry was recruited almost entirely from Sugar Grove township. 

Philadelphia also shared the bitterness that went with the unac- 


58 Pittsburgh Gazette, May 24, 25, 30, 1861; Washington Reporter 
and Tribune, May 16, 23, 30, 1861. 

59 Under the Maltese Cross, 13; Killikelly, op. cit., 450-451. : 
60 This unit is credited to be a complete Philadelphia unit, but it 
did have a Pittsburgh contingent in it. Pittsburgh Gazette, June 21, 
24, 1861; Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, June 25, 1861. 

61 Greensburg Herald, May 22, 29, June 5, 12, 19, 1861; Ebensburg 
Democrat and Sentinél, May 15, 29, June 12, 19, 26, 1861; Leeson, His- 
tory of the Counties of McKean, Elk, Cameron, and Potter, 1025; 
Washington Reporter and Tribune, May 30, June 13, 20, 27, 1861; 
Ellis, HiStory of Fayette County, 191; Samuel P. Bates, History of 
Greene County Pennsylvania (Chicago, 1888), 231. 
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cepted companies. In the latter days of May enthusiasm for enlisting 
projected itself into the creation of new companies. The streets, public 
squares, and suburban areas resounded to the drilling of recruits. Phila- 
delphia newspapers viciously criticized the national government for 
allowing New York to send fifty-two regiments into the field while 
accepting from Pennsylvania only twenty-six regiments.°* Fear that 
local enlistments at Philadelphia would be stopped led hundreds of men 
to flock to New York City to enlist; this enlisting fervor that caused the 
exodus of Philadelphians from Pennsylvania did not keep the compa- 
nies of this city together as a unit, such as happened in Pittsburgh. The 
flight to enlist in New York was by individuals, not units. So fruitful 
did Philadelphia prove in supplying troops that agents of other states 
opened recruiting offices in Philadelphia. Nevertheless, the regular 
army, marine corps, and navy were able to get many of the best young 
men. 

Philadelphia had a blatant showmanship that attracted many tenta- 
tive companies through handbills, daily papers, and the ruffle of fife 
and drum. As a result many companies were created on paper that 
later had to be merged into more complete units. Others of the 
great number of surplus troops either disbanded or became identified 
with the home guards.®? 

When the Pennsylvania legislature met on April 30, 1861 in spe- 
cial session, Governor Curtin requested that a law be passed organizing 
the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps and creating a loan to defray expenses 
of such an undertaking.** On May 2, 1861, the select committee of the 
state legislature reported a bill which provided for a loan of three mil- 
lions of dollars and gave the governor power to appoint a major-general, 
two brigadier generals, and staff officers; vested in the gcvernor also 
was power to establish camps of instruction and to organize state forces. 
The bill passed both branches of the legislature and on May 15, 1861, 
became the law of the commonwealth.® Fifteen regiments were to 

62 Philadelphia Inquirer, May 30, June 7, 8, 1861; Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, May 25, 1861; Philadelphia Sunday M€rcury, May 26, 
June 2, 1861; Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, June 4, 5, 1861; Taylor, 
"63 Shiladelphia Public Ledger, June 18, 22, 1861; Philadelphia Préss, 
June 27, 29, 1861. 

64 Legislative Record of Pennsylvania, 1861, pp. 956-957, 1154-1156; 
Journal of the Senate, 1861, extra session, 8-9, 16-17, 73-75; Pennsy!- 
vania Archives, 4th Series, 371. 

65 “Act to Create a Loan and Provide for Arming the State,” May 


15, 1861, Laws of Pennsylvania, 1861, pp. 749-757 Sypher, op. cit., 
57-58. 
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comprise the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps: thirteen regiments of infan- 
try, one of cavalry, and one of light artillery; their organization was 
based upon that of the Army of the United States, with a term of serv- 
ice for three years or the duration of the war. Possibly the most impor- 
tant part of this act creating a state military force was the following: 


No troops shall be kept in camp longer than three months 
at any one time, except the Governor shall, upon the expira- 
tion of said three months. deem the longer continuance of 
said troops necessary for the protection of the Common- 
wealth, or shall have a requisition for troops from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Pennsylvania's credit rating at this time was in disrepute, for in 
the early 1840's this state had repudiated its bonds. Thus the primary 
question of the summer of 1861 was whether bankers, business men, 
and the common man would buy state bonds. It was thought that the 
state bonds at six per cent interest might be forced to sell under par, 
probably as low as seventy-five. Jay Cooke and Company and Drexel 
and Company were appointed general agents for the sale of this loan. 
It was mainly through the work of Jay Cooke that Henry D. Moore, 
treasurer of Pennsylvania, and other state officials were influenced to 
sell the loan at par.®’ In the selling of this loan Jay Cooke evolved a 
system of propaganda that later became a trade-mark of his activities. 

Agents of Cooke were sent throughout the state to see bankers and 
business men. Henry D. Moore and a Mr. Weir, a cashier at the Har- 
risburg bank, were sent into western Pennsylvania to preach the loan. 
H. C. Fahnestock, who had been treasurer of the Franklin Railroad 
and was a nephew to Mr. Weir, visited the bankers of Gettysburg, Car- 
lisle, Chambersburg, Lebanon, York, Columbia, Lancaster and Reading 
and concentrated his efforts at Harrisburg; Jay Cooke worked the bank- 
ers of Philadelphia.°’ Augmenting the effectiveness of this work, adver- 
tisements were inserted in newspapers, and circulars were scattered 
throughout the state. Circulars with blanks upon which banks and 
66 Laws of Pennsylvania, 1861, p. 756-757; Legislative Record of 
Pennsylvania, 1861, 1154-1156. 

67 H. D. Moore to Jay Cooke, September 15-27, 1873 in Ellis P. 
Oberhaltzer, Jay Cooke, Financier of the Civil War (Philadelphia, 
1907), I, 116-120; Moore to William Moorehead and Jay Cooke, 
March 1, 1871, Jay Cooke Papers. (in Library of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) . 

68 Jay Cooke to William Morehead, May 20, 1861; Henry Cooke to 
Jay Cooke, July 9, 1861; Moore to Jay Cooke and William Moorehead, 
March 1, 1871; Henry Cooke to Jay Cooke July 12, 1861; Jay Cooke 
to Henry Cooke, July 12, 1861; Jay Cooke to Chase, July 12, 1861; Jay 


Cooke Papers (in Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
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private citizens could make subscriptions were widely distributed 
throughout the state. One salient part of these circulars read as follows: 


It is a six per cent loan free from any taxation whatever 
and bidders can have the privilege of taking certificates of 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000 or larger sums and either coupon or 
transferable loan. A special tax amounting to about $300,000 
per annum is by this loan bill levied and is to be applied to 
the payment of the interest on the loan to the purpose of a 
liberal sinking fund. . . . The number of taxable inhabitants 
within the State is now nearly 700,000, thus showing that the 
above loan, added to our debt, only amounts to the trifle of 
four dollars and fifty cents for each taxable; and besides it is 
confidently expected that most of the funds now disbursed 
being really in aid of the general government, will be in due 
time returned to our treasury.®?9 
The reaction of the financial interests to such appeals was phe- 

nomenal. City and country banks, insurance companies, transportation 
companies as well as private capitalists wired their bids either to the 
agents in Philadelphia or to the state treasurer directly. Pittsburgh 
banks subscribed $400,000; in Philadelphia alone the Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Bank, the Philadelphia Bank, the Girard Bank, the Me- 
chanics’ Bank, the Commercial Bank, the Bank of North America con- 
tributed over $905,000, and this figure does not include the bids of the 
insurance companies. The Pennsylvania Railroad subscribed $300,000. 
When all bids were in, the loan was oversubscribed, having reached the 
figure of $3,300,000, but Jay Cooke pared this figure down to exactly 
three million. Twenty-four counties were represented on this subscrip- 
tion list, and, of the twenty-four, a vast majority came from the eastern 
counties, eighteen to be exact. In the west only Fayette, Washington, 
Allegheny, and Armstrong Counties took part in the bidding.”° Jay 
Cooke saw to it that the results of the bidding, giving the names and 
amounts of all the subscribers, received full notice in the newspapers; 
furthermore Cooke sent a copy of the subscription list south to Jefferson 
Davis by way of Kentucky.7! 

69 Circular of Drexel and Company, 34 South Third Street and Jay 
Cooke and Company, 114 South Third Street, June 1, 1861 in Jay 
Cooke Papers. See also Oberhaltzer, op cit., I, 110; Henrietta M. Lar- 
son, Jay Cooke Private Banker (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 105; Ebens- 
burg Alleghanian June 6, 1861. 

70 Jay Cooke to Henry Cooke, June 13, 1861, Jay Cooke Papers (in 
Library Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia); Ober- 
haltzer, op. cit., I, p. 112. 

71 Ebensburg Alleghanian, June 20, 1861; Indiana Weekly Gazette, 
June 18, 25, 1861; Bellefonte Democratic Watchman, June 20, 1861; 
Franklin V€nango Spectator, June 21, 28, 1861; Erie Weekly Gazette, 
June 20, 1861; Chambersburg Valley Spirit, June 20, 27, 1861; Harris- 
burg Patriot and Union, June 15, 20, 22, 1861; Uniontown Genius of 


Liberty, June 27, 1861; Carlisle Amé@rican Volunteer, June 20, 27, 
1861; Lancaster Daily Evening Express, June 18, 22, 26, 1861. 
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Having failed to secure the services of McClellan or William B. 
Franklin to head the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps, Governor Curtin 
appointed George A. McCall of Chester County as major-general on 
May 15, 1861;’2 his appointment was approved by the Senate the next 
day. To facilitate matters of organization camps were established at 
West Chester, Easton, Harrisburg and Pittsburgh. Enthusiasm was so 
intense at this time that Eli Slifer, secretary of the commonwealth, and 
the assistant secretary Samuel B. Thomas endeavored to apportion the 
companies throughout the state in an equitable ratio.” 

On May 27, 1861, troops mustered into the service of the state at 
Philadelphia were ordered into Camp Washington at Easton. Thirty 
companies were ordered to rendezvous there by General McCall for the 
purpose of forming three regiments. Troops from the central part of 
the state met mainly at Harrisburg; some were ordered to Camp Wayne 
at West Chester. In western Pennsylvania Camp Wilkins at Pittsburgh 
and Camp Wright at Hulton on the Allegheny Valley Railroad became 
points of organization.”* 

At first the original strength of each company, in conformity with 
army regulations, was limited to seventy-seven men, including officers 
and privates, but on June 20 instructions were issued by General Mc- 
Call at camp headquarters at Harrisburg to fill the companies to maxi- 
mum strength of one hundred and one men, according to the number 
authorized by the general order of the national government for May 14. 
In the organization of the fifteen regiments of the Pennsylvania Re- 
serves all regimental officers from the rank of colonel down to surgeon 
were elected by the companies.’*> When these regiments were com- 
pleted they numbered a total of 15,856 men. 

It would become a repetitious ordeal to list the organization of these 
regiments according to companies; needless to say they came from all 


72 McClure, Old Time NoteS, II, 42; Bates, Martial Deeds of Penn- 
rr Harrisburg Pennsylvania Daily Telegraph, May 16, 17, 
73 Killikelly, op. cit., 441-442. 

74 For information on army camps see Meadville Republican, No- 
vember 16, 1861; Harper’s Weekly, April 27, 1861; Harrisburg Penn- 
sylvania Daily Telegraph, April 22, 1861; Jacob Mathiot to Davies 
Mathiot, September 29, 1861, Armor Collection of Civil War Letters 
(in Library of Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh) ; Pittsburgh Gazette April 29, May 2, 3, June 1, 1861; Pitts- 
burgh Christian Advocate, May 7, 1861; Blairsville Record July 17, 
1861; Under the Maltese Cross, 12-13; Altoona Tribune May 30, June 
13, 20, 27, 1861, New Castle Lawrence Journal, May 11, 1861. 

75 Ebensburg Democrat and Sentinel, June 12, 1861. 
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counties of Pennsylvania. However, one regiment deserves special men- 
tion, because of its unique background—The Bucktails. Its history goes 
back to the beginning of the war. Thomas L. Kane, brother of the 
famous arctic explorer, got permission from Governor Curtin to raise a 
company of mounted riflemen from the “wildcat district” of Pennsyl- 
vania; this area comprised Forest, McKean, Elk, and Cameron Coun- 
ties. By April 17 this organization decided to change its make-up from 
cavalry to infantry. The men comprising this unit were for the most 
part lumbermen clad in red flannel shirts, carrying rifles, and wearing 
bucktails on their hats. The test of membership to the Bucktails was 
skilled markmanship. By April 24 a hundred men had assembled at 
the rafting place on the Sinnemahoning. Two days later the entire 
force, now three hundred and fifteen men embarked upon three rafts. 
Each raft had as its guidon a bucktail surmounted on a green hickory 
pole. Because of the surplus troops coming into Harrisburg, a telegram 
was sent to General Jackman at Lock Haven to tell the Bucktails to go 
home, but General Jackman never gave the telegram to the officer com- 
manding the Bucktails. Thus these militia units from the “wildcat dis- 
trict” arrived at Harrisburg. 


This unit of men gave Harrisburg a case of nerves. On May 5 a 
riot almost took place after a member of the Bucktails was arrested by a 
policeman. A furor broke out in the vicinity of the mayor's office and 
Walnut Street. The area was completely blocked with citizens and 
members of the Bucktails; the mayor ordered the mob to disperse and 
backed up his order with fifty muskets loaded with buckshot. That eve- 
ning three companies from C amp Curtin, got about forty of the recalci- 


trant Bucktails in a hollow square and marched them back to camp.”° 


Needless to say General McCall gave his personal attention to the 
organization of Bucktails into the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. This 
rifle regiment, which was the second unit organized for the corps, was 
numbered the Thirteenth Regiment. Although Thomas L. Kane, at his 
own request, became second in command to Charles J. Biddle, the 
official designation of this command was “Kane Rifle Regiment of the 
Pennsylvania Reserve Corps.” However, this contingent entered serv- 
ice under a variety of titles such as the Forty-second of the Line, the 
Thirteenth Reserve, the Rifle, the First Rifle, the Kane Rifles, and the 

76 Harrisburg Patriot and Union, May 6, 1861; Harrisburg Pennsy]- 


vania Daily Telegraph, May 6, 7, 1861; Ebensburg Democrat and Sen- 
tinel, May 8, 1861. 
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Bucktails.?”7 The units comprising this unusual regiment were: An- 
derson Life Guards of Tioga County, Morgan Rifles of Perry County, 
Cameron County Rifles, Raftsmen’s Guards of Warren County, Tioga 
Rifles, Irish Infantry of Carbon County, Elk County Rifles, Wayne 
Independent Rifles of Wayne County, Company H of Chester County, 
McKean Rifles of McKean County, Raftsmen’s Rangers of Clearfield 
County.78 

By early June, when it became known that General McDowell 
was planning to move against Manassas Junction, Governor Curtin 
wrote the war department that the services of the Pennsylvania Reserve 
Corps were at the disposal of the United States government, but the 
offer was rejected. At this time the organization of this corps was almost 
completed, a force of about 15,856. It was fully as well trained as any 
corps of McDowell’s army and just as well armed. 

On June 22 two regiments of the corps, under Colonel Charles J. 
Biddle and Seneca G. Simmons and two companies of artillery under 
the command of Colonel Charles Campbell were sent to the relief of 
Colonel Wallace at Cumberland, Maryland. When McDowell was de- 
feated at Bull Run and thrown back to the defenses of Washington, 
the national capital was a city demoralized and afraid. William H. Rus- 
sell described Washington the day after Bull Run: 


There is no provost guard, no patrol, no visible authority 
in the streets. ... Why Beauregard does not come I know not, 
nor can I well guess. I have been expecting every hour since 
noon to hear his cannon.79 


The impact of this fear animated the leaders at Washington to call 
for help. Lincoln sent over a hundred telegrams to Governor Curtin 
begging him to send the Pennsylvania Reserves in immediate haste to 
Washington, D. C. Thus the state corps, that had been rejected a num- 
ber of times before, was in Washington four days after the disaster at 
Bull Run. They were hastily mustered into the national service. 


The whole expense of raising, clothing, equipping, subsisting, and 


paying the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps was $855,444.87; the whole 
average expense per man was $53.95; the state was reimbursed in full 


77 Ebensburg Alleghanian, June 13, 1861; Erie Weekly Gazette, 
June 20, 1861; Harrisburg Pennsylvania Daily Telegraph, June 13, 14, 
1861; Harrisburg Patriot and Union, June 14, 15, 1861. 

78 Michael A. Leeson, History of the Counties of McKean, Cameron 
and Potter, Pennsylvania (Chicago, 1890), 128; Pittsburgh Gazette, 
June 7, 21, 26, 1861; Harrisburg Patriot and Union, June 28, 1861; 
Ebensburg Democrat and Sentinel, June 19, 26, July 3, 1861; Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, June 12, 20, 27, July 2, 3, 1861. 

RAL Howard Russell, My Diary North and South, (London, 
), 152. 
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by the national government for the expenses incurred in organizing, 
drilling, and supporting these troops.8° The troops of the Pennsylvania 
Reserve Corps formed the only division in the Union Army all of whose 
soldiers came from a single state. Of this division Governor Curtin was 
inordinately proud; as this unit was depleted by engagements, Governor 
Curtin wrote countless telegrams to the department requesting that it 
return to Pennsylvania to replenish its full force. Mainly, almost totally, 
these requests were refused. The battles in which Pennsylvania Re- 
serve fought sounds like a roll call of some of the major battles of the 
Civil War: Dranesville, Mechanicsville, Gaines’ Mill, Malvern Hill, 
Harrison’s Landing, Second Bull Run, South Mountain, Chantilly, 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, the invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania and Gettysburg, Mine Run, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court- 
house, North Anna, Bethesda Church. It is little wonder that when 
the Reserves entered upon Grant’s campaign on May 1, 1864, the en- 
tire force of this famed division was 3,460 officers and men. One un- 
derstands why the Pennsylvania Reserves was looked upon with pride 
by all counties, for it truly represented all of the state. 

Another measure of Pennsylvania’s contributions to the Civil War 
is to be found in the realm of hard statistics. At the opening of the Civil 
War there was no scarcity of men from which to create a formidable 
army in either defensive or offensive as far as Pennsylvania was con- 
cerned. The report of the adjutant-general of the state of Pennsylvania 
for January, 1861, estimates the number of men subject to service as be- 
ing 350,000, although of the entire number only 19,000 men were 
members of organized companies; at this time there were 476 of these 
companies with an average membership of forty men.*®! 

The total number of soldiers in the Union army according to Caze- 
nove G. Lee was 2,778,304. However, such a figure is problematical, 
because of the wide variations of service, for in Pennsylvania the period 
of service was from three months to three years. Many instances were 
on record where whole regiments reenlisted; so that it would be possible 
for a three months soldier to re-enlist for nine months and then re-enlist 
for a year, thus counting as an enlistment of three men. The agreement 
as to the number of soldiers in the Union army is apt to be open to dis- 

80 Pennsylvania Archives, 4th Series, VIII, 422; Egle, Life of Curtin, 
270-278; Journal of the Senate, 1862, January 8, 1862, 102; McClure, 
Old Time Notes, I, 476; Davis op. cit., 181. 

81 Adjutant General, Annual Report .. . for the year 1860 (Harris- 


burg, 1861), 56; Frank H. Taylor, op. cit., 16-17; lists the men sub- 
ject to service as being 355,000. 
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pute. T. L. Livermore maintains that there were 2,898,304 enlistments 
in the Union army; Col. W. F. Fox holds that 2,000,000 people were 
actually in service in the Union army; other sources place the number 


at 2,400,000.82 


Statistics on Pennsylvania’s part in the Civil War, in summary of 
men participating, is an enviable one. The Keystone State contributed 
254 Regiments, 95 companies, and 19 batteries to the Civil War; other 
sources place the number at 270 regiments and several unattached bat- 
teries.83 The breakdown of the number of Pennsylvania troops fur- 
nished during the rebellion may be given as follows: 





1861 130,594 
1862 71,100 
1863 43,046 
1864 91,704 
1865 25,840 
aggregate of 362,284 


This statement is exclusive of emergency militia and enlistments for 
the United States Army.®* A total summary of the troops furnished by 
the four leading states may be broken down into the following units.®° 


82 Thomas L. Livermore, Numbers and Losses in the Civil War in 
America, 1861-1865 (Boston, 1901), 39; W. F. Fox, Regimental Losses 
in the American Civil War, 1861-1865 (New York, 1889), 527; Edward 
Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1925), VI, 431; 
O. R., Series 3, IV, 1269; “War Debts of the Loyal States,” House Re- 
port No. 16, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 5-6; Final Report of the Provost Mar- 
shal General Fry, House Executive Document, 39th Cong., 1 Sess., 
vol. IV, pt. 1, No. 1, pp 1, 25; James Ford Rhodes, History of the 
United States (New York, 1919), 186 ff., J. G. Randall, The Civil War 
and ReconStruction (New York, 1937) , 685-687. 


83 A. K. McClure, Abraham Lincoln and Men of War Times, 239; 
a Beaver County, I, 498; Pennsylvania Archives 4th Series, 
JIII, 720-724. 


84 Ibid., 723; Samuel M. Evans, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, in 
the War for the Suppression of the Reb€llion, 1861-1865 (Pittsburgh, 
1924), 606 lists the number of troops furnished by Pennsylvania as 
297,197, not including emergency militia; McClure says 367,482 sol- 
diers were furnished not including 87,000 for domestic defense. 


85 Frederick Phisterer, Statistical Record of the Armies of the 
United States (New York, 1890), 10. 
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Aggregate 

Paid reduced 

Men Commu- to 3 year 

Quota Furnished tation Total standard 

New York 507,148 448,850 18,197 467,047 392,270 
Pennsylvania 385,369 337,936 28,171 366,107 265,517 
Ohio 306,322 313,180 6,479 319,659 240,514 
Illinois 244,496 259,092 55 259,147 214,133 


To understand the difficulty of estimating the number of Penn- 
sylvanians contributed to the national armies it would be best to take a 


county as an illustration. Warren County is said to have contributed 


three thousand men to the Civil War, but this figure is an error for a 
number of reasons. First, each time a soldier re-enlisted he was counted 
as an additional man to the credit of his county. Second, the purchase 
of a substitute, the payment of commutation, or securing of rebel sub- 
stitutes each counted as a man supplied by the county. One conclusion 
is possible, the number of men in actual service from various counties 
was less than the number accredited on paper to each county.8° Thus 
in a conservative estimate Warren County contributed probably less 
than two thousand men to the Civil War. 


86 A point in proof of this statement is the overall picture of Fed- 
eral conscription from 1863-1865. The provost general in summariz- 
ing the results of the Civil War draft stated that 86,724 escaped mil- 
itary service by paying commutation, leaving 168,649 actually draft- 
ed. The number of substitutes was 117,986, leaving 50,653 “whose per- 
sonal service . . . was conscripted”; but of this number only 46,347 
actually entered the ranks of the army. See J. G. Randall, op cit., 
411-412 footnote; O. R., Series 3, V. 720, 730 ff. In regards to Warren 
County it is rather interesting that President Lincoln permitted 
Federal agents to enlist soldiers from the rebel prisoners at Rock 
Island, Illinois, and part of the enlistment of these rebels was cred- 
ited to Warren County! 





JOHN FRASER, WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
FRONTIERSMAN 


HOWARD GLENN CLARK 


CHAPTER IV. THE ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES OF JOHN FRASER 


HE economic activities of John Fraser were many. They included 

. his attempts to get restitution for the losses he suffered between 
1749 and 1754; first, by means of a “Military Land Grant,” second, by 
securing restitution from the House of Burgesses, third, by joining the 


‘Suffering Traders,” and fourth, by land speculation, which was preva- 
lent at that time. The final phase of his economic activities consisted 
in securing land to provide for the future of two of his sons, William 
and James. Each of these activities had a special significance in the life 
of John Fraser. 

“The Military Land Grant” 

\fter Pontiac’s Rebellion had been quelled in 1763, certain indi- 
viduals were permitted to settle on closed land to establish inns, tav- 
erns, and other facilities for the comfort of travelers and better accom- 
modations for his Majesty’s troops. On February 10, 1766, by imperial 
military authority John Fraser was allowed to settle and improve a lot 
above Fort Ligonier known as “Fourteen Mile Run,” two miles above 
the claim of Patrick Hartford. “Military Land Grants” were also given 
by Pennsylvania to persons who had lost any possessions, and he did 
seek some restitution from the government of Pennsylvania for certain 
losses he suffered between 1749 and 1754. The above land grant might 
have been partial restitution for such losses. Fraser could build and 
improve for his own private use and advantage whenever he desired, 
but he had to pay twenty shillings as ground rent per annum, if it 
were demanded. Captain William McMurray of the 42nd Regiment, 
commander of Fort Pitt, alloted this land to Fraser who later sold it to 
Joseph Hunter, but his “Military Land Grant” was not adequate com 
pensation for the losses he had suffered because of the French activity 
between 1749 and 1754.32 


John Fraser's Fight to Get Restitution from the 
Virginia House of Burgesses 
John Fraser, in 1755, attempted to get restitution of 2,545 pounds 
12 shillings sterling from the Virginia House of Burgesses. This loss, as 
32 Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazin€, Volume 12, Number 


1, page 63, (1929); Petition of the “Suffering Traders” from the 
George Crogan Papers. 
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stated above, was suffered at the Battle of Fort Necessity in 1754. Be- 
cause George Washington, on a mission for Virginia, had detained 
Fraser long enough at Fort Necessity to permit the French to capture 
his goods, he presented his memorandum to the House of Burgesses. 
Fraser overlooked one thing, his conduct at the unfinished fort at the 
Forks of the Ohio. The House of Burgesses still resented his conduct 
there. Fraser, however, had the support of some higher officials of Vir- 
ginia. Colonel Innes requested Governor Dinwiddie to support Fraser’s 
memorandum. Dinwiddie agreed to this, but doubted the accuracy and 
the amount of the memorandum. By May 23, 1755 his memorandum 
had been presented to the House of Burgesses by Governor Dinwiddie. 
He feared no compensation would be made, and he could do nothing 
to force the Burgesses to make the restitution. His fear was justified, 
he did not get any restitution from the House of Burgesses, but, how- 
ever, nineteen years later his wife tried again.?? 

On May 25, 1774, the petition of Jane Fraser, widow of John 
Fraser, was presented to the House of Burgesses. In it she stated that 
husband had been trading with the Indians in June, 1754, near Gist's 
place, that he had set off with his goods when he was stopped by 
George Washington who expected a French attack. Washington 
pressed Fraser's animals into service to carry stores and supplies from 
Gist’s plantation. When George Washington had to surrender, John 
Fraser lost his possessions. Jane Fraser nearly twenty years later, pressed 
by two Philadelphia merchants for 750 pounds sterling for payment of 
the goods, could not meet the obligation without ruin to herself and 
her seven small children. She then desired restitution for the losses her 
husband had suffered at the Battle of Fort Necessity. The petition was 
referred to the consideration of the Committee of Public Claims which 
was to report back its decision. The committee, however, never had an 
opportunity to act on the petition, for on May 26, 1774, Governor Dun- 
more dissolved the House of Burgesses. Neither John Fraser nor his 
widow got restitution from the House of Burgesses.3+ 


John Fraser in the “Suffering Traders” of 1754 
John Fraser tried in another way to get restitution for his losses. 
He joined the “Suffering Traders” of 1754 who had suffered losses be- 


33 Dinwiddie, Robert, op cit., Volume IV, pages 2, 20, 42; See Appen- 
dix B. 

34 Journal of the House of Burgesses, 1773 to 1776, pages 129, 132, 
edited by John Pendleton Kennedy, Richmond, (1909); V¢rginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 18, Number 3, page 277, 
(1910). 
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tween 1749 and 1754 because of French activity. The members were 
John Fraser, James Young, John Boyle, James Rankin, James Simmer- 
son, Abraham McCoy, John Galbreath, Thomas Mitchell, Sr., Thomas 
Mitchell, Jr., Reed Mitchell, Francis Campbell, James Lowry, Robert 
Callender, Michael Teaffe, James Dunning, Paul Pierce, William 
Trent, James Owens, William Blythe, Maurice Turner, George 
Croghan, Samuel Burge, Thomas Kinton, and John Gray. Each mem- 
ber drew up the list of his losses suffered between 1749 and 1754. The 
losses of John Fraser or Fraser and James Young, mentioned earlier, are 
in the Appendix. It does not seem necessary to comment again upon 
these losses. However, the total amounts and the places where they 
were suffered may be summarized as following: 


Pounds Shillings Pence 

a. On the shore of Lake Erie the losses 

of John Fraser and his partner 

James Young 217 

At the Battle of Fort Necessity the 

the losses of John Fraser, plus the 

forty pounds sterling lost at the 

Battle of the Monongahela, 1755 2585 

At the Battle of Fort Necessity the 

losses of Fraser and Young 726 


After the losses had been estimated, petitions penal ana 

The “Suffering Traders” presented three petitions or memoran- 
dums and granted power of attorney to fight their cases. The first peti- 
tion was presented to the merchants of Philadelphia and the King of 
England, George II. it described the French activity that ruined the 
trading business. It stated that the “Suffering Traders” were indebted 
to the Philadelphia merchants for twenty thousand pounds sterling, and 
they begged to lay their losses before the merchants and the King of 
England. These traders had secured from the Philadelphia merchants 
the goods which they sold to the Indians in return for their furs and 
pelts. The furs and pelts, turned over to the merchants by the traders, 
were shipped to other merchants in London who supplied trader's goods 
to Philadelphia merchants. The petition also requested that all traders 
captured by the French be released. This petition, presented in April, 
1756, accomplished nothing. 

On February 3, 1758, Lieutenant-Governor Denny of Pennsylva- 
nia testified that the claims of the “Suffering Traders” were accurate. 


35 Ohio Company Papers, edited by Bailey, pages 83 to 85, 123 to 
126; See Appendices A, B, and C. 
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This certification accomplished nothing, for by 1763 a memorandum 
requesting the same things as the petition of 1756 was presented. This 
likewise was of no avail. On January 11, 1769 Simons and Levy, John 
Fraser, Joseph Simons, Thomas Kinton, John Ormsby, Hugh Crawford, 
Paul Pierce, and John Gibson approved the power of attorney to Wil- 
liam Trent to prosecute the claims. John Fraser gave to William Trent, 
who was going to England his power of attorney. Fraser expected Trent 
to do the utmost for him in England. On February 20, 1769, the power 
of attorney was granted to Samuel Wharton, an attorney in London, by 
William Trent, George Croghan, Robert Callender, Francis Campbell, 
Alexander Stevens, Adam Terrence, James Rankin, John Gray, John 
Fraser, Thomas Kinton, William Blythe, Paul Pierce, Thomas McKee, 
Alexander Lowery, and John Galbreath. Wharton had the power to 
contract sell or dispose of or to any person or in any way to obtain the 
proper restitution for their losses. Such restitution if ever probable, was 
invalidated by the American Revolution and its military conflict. As 
late as 1783 “Suffering Traders” had not received any restitution.3¢ 


The Land Speculation of John Fraser 

John Fraser never obtained any restitution for his losses but he was 
more successful with land speculation. The Penn family had two sys- 
tems whereby a person bought land. Before August 1, 1766, and after 
August I, 1769, the prospective buyer first received a warrant for the 
hed If the land was not claimed by another buyer, it was ordered to 
be surveyed by order of the land office. If the land office 2 ccepted the 
survey, a patent to the surveyed land was given. The only difficulty 
with this system was that the buy er had to make a down payment w hen 
the warrant was given. The Penn family, therefore, could sell little 
land in the west to the pioneers who were generally without cash. The 
price of land was reduced. Prior to December 27, 1762, one hundred 
acres of land cost fifteen pounds ten shillings sterling. Between Decem- 
ber 27, 1762, and August 4, 1763, one hundred acres cost nine pounds 
sterling. From August 5, 1763 to August, 1765, one hundred acres cost 
fifteen pounds ten shillings sterling. Between August, 1765, and July, 
1784, one hundred acres cost five pounds sterling. At no time was 
much land sold. 

On August 1, 1766, the Penn family initiated a new plan. It re- 
quired no down payment, and a land application was given. The sur- 
vey and patent followed the application. Now the Penn as was 


36 Ohio Company Papers, op cit., pages 34-36, 215, 216, 218, 223. 
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“selling” land, but received no money until the survey was made. 
Many times the survey was not made until fifty or more years after the 
applications was given. Under both these systems Fraser bought land.37 

John Fraser bought approximately 1,200 acres of land. On July 7, 
1762, he received a warrant for one hundred acres of land on the east 
side of Dunnings Narrows on the north side of the Juniata River. A 
second tract, 21814 acres with the usual allowance for roads and high- 
ways, and warranted July 7, 1762, was located in Friends Cove near 
Bedford. On March 3, 1763, he warranted the third tract of land. This 
tract of 299 acres with the usual allowance for roads and highways was 
located in Friends Cove. On March 14, 1766, a fourth tract of five 
hundred acres on the south side of Cove Creek was warranted. The 
above holdings were the tracts he bought under the old system. 

John Fraser applied for three tracts of land under the new system. 
The first application, dated August 1, 1766, was 250 acres located be- 
tween Friends Cove and the Raystown Branch of the Juniata River. 
The second tract, dated August 1, 1766, was situated on the headwaters 
of Wills Creek and the south side of the dividing ridge known as “Two 
Springs.” This application had one hundred acres. The third appli- 
cation was dated April 1, 1769. It was Braddock’s old battle field. This 
combined acreage is all the land that John Fraser applied for or bought 
from the Penn family. He, however, did not stop with direct purchase 
in his land speculation. He dealt extensively in the purchase and sale 
of applications held by others.38 

On March 2, 1767, John Fraser and Samuel Finley made a part- 
nership to take up several tracts of land or purchase other person’s rights 
of land granted to them by the Pennsylvania land office. Nine tracts of 
land were purchased, eight of which were bought from other people. 
The first tract was the application of John Fraser dated August 1, 1766. 
It was now laid out for 282 acres. The second tract of land was the 
application of Jeremiah Woods dated August 1, 1766. This three hun- 
dred acre tract was located on the south bank of Adams Run and ad- 
joined the property of George Glassford and John Fraser. The third 
37 Pennsylvania Department of Interior Affairs, The Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary of Interior Affairs of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, 1878, pages 86, 87. 

38 West Side Applications, volumes “H” 17 page 392; “C” 62, page 
81; “H” 48 page 324, “C” 74, page 42; “H” 39, page 428; “C” 94, page 
290; “P” 19, page 352; “C” 18, page 39; Bedford County Deed Books, 
volumes “A”, page 314; “L”, pages 583 to 588; Walkingshaw, Lewis 


Clark, Annals of Southwestern Pennsylvania, Volume 1, page 354, 
New York, Arthur H. Clark Company, (1926). 
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tract was the application of Elijah Huff dated January 15, 1767. This 
three hundred acre tract was called “Sweet Root,” and was located on 
the northwest branch of Town Creek. John Pullen’s application dated 
January 15, 1767, was the fourth tract. It had three hundred acres and 
was situated on the west side of Thompson Run on the head waters of 
Gladdens Run. The application of William Elliot, dated January 15, 
1767, was the fifth tract purchased. This three hundred acre tract was 
situated on the upper end of Friends Cove and adjoined the property of 
Philip Doddridge. The sixth tract was the application of James Dailey. 
This three handed acre application, dated January 15, 1767, was 
located on the branches of Wills Creek and adjoined the property of 
Alexander Ross. The seventh tract was the application of John Harry, 
Jr., dated August 1, 1766. This three hundred acre tract was situated 
on Gladdens Run and adjoined the property of John Watson. The 
eighth tract was the one hundred and fifty acre application of David 
Benderman dated January 15, 1767. This tract adjoined the property 
of John Fraser and was situated on the north side of Cove Creek. The 
ninth and final tract was the application of Robert Watson dated May 
2, 1767. This three hundred acre tract was situated on the head waters 
on Dunnings Creek and adjoined the property of John Stewart. 

Besides these nine applications bought for speculation, John Fraser 
and Samuel Finley made other agreements. They agreed that any ex- 
pense to the above mentioned lands or any part of them by the pur- 
chase, surveying, or any other fees incurred from the time past, present, 
or to come, shall be deducted from whatever they or any one of them 
had to sell to pay the debts or any part thereof. Any lands in partner- 
ship, as well as the remainder of the cash, after the debts had been 
paid, were to be divided equally among them or their heirs. Each 
agreed to pay a five hundred pound bond lawful Pennsylvania cur- 
rency.>*? 

Only two of these nine tracts were eventually sold. These were the 
applications of James Dailey and John Harry, Junior. For five pounds 
lawful currency on March 3, 1767, the application of James Dailey was 
purchased. Frederick Herman and Angus Gillis were the witnesses. 
This application was not sold while John Fraser was alive. The admin- 
istrators of the estate, Jane his widow, and her second husband, Rich- 
ard Dunlap, sold one hundred and ninety acres of this three hundred 


acre tract to Samuel McCashland on May 29, 1779, for sixty-one 
39 Bedford County Deed Book, volume “G”, pp. 785-789. 
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pounds ten shillings. The Orphan's Court had ruled that the highest 
bidder receive the land. His bid was the highest. The second tract sold 
was the application of John Harry, Jr. For seven pounds lawful Penn- 
sylvania currency this application was purchased on November 7, 1766. 
Jeremiah Woods and David Benderman were the witnesses. For thirty 
pounds lawful Pennsylvania currency William Trent bought this appli- 
cation and eleven additional acres on April 16, 1768. Theodore Bran- 
don and Samuel Finley were the witnesses. Of these nine applications 
bought only the two tracts mentioned above were sold.*° 

The land which John Fraser sold as his own speculation was gen- 
erally sold to William Trent of Carlisle, Pennsylvania. In all there 
were seven transactions involving 1,87814 acres on which he made a 
profit of 208 pounds.*! 

Extensive as were the land transactions of John Fraser himself, yet 
further disposition of his holdings were made by others after his death. 
Not only did Fraser and the administrators of his estate sell his land, 
but Sheriff Hoge of Cumberland County seized and sold four of his 
tracts. These four tracts of land had been purchased directly from the 
Penn family by Fraser. 

During his land transactions John Fraser had only two caveats 
filed against him. The first caveat was initiated by John Swift on 
August 17, 1768. His caveat was against the acceptance of a survey of 
John Fraser and Samuel Finley by virtue of an application in the names 
of William Elliot, John Hull, and Daniel Finley in Friends Cove. John 
Swift charged that the survey interferred with a prior improvement 
which he had purchased. The second caveat was by Benjamin Dean, 
Assignee for John Fraser, against Thomas Lemmon, claiming under 
Jacob and John Carpenter. The caveat was entered on Wednesday, 
January 31, 1770. The Carpenters had applied earlier for land by the 
application of Fraser. The governor and his council decided that the 
Carpenters were not deprived of any land and refused their request.*2 


40 Bedford County Deed Books, volume “C”, pages 105 to 108, “F”, 
pages 184 to 188. 


41 A full and complete account of Fraser’s land transactions may 
be found in the Bedford County Deed Book, Vol “F’, pages 182-186, 
188, 197, 198, 200, 201. Bedford County Deed Book “O”, pages 439-441; 
Bedford County Orphan’s Court Record, Vol. I, pp. 18, 18; Westmore- 
land County Deed Book, Vol. “A”, p. 42; Bedford County Deed Book, 
Vol. “L”, pp. 582-588. 


42 Pennsylvania Archives, Third Series, op. cit., Volume 1, page 286, 
and Volume II, page 441. 
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The Granting of Certain Possessions to His Sons 


Besides his own economic future John Fraser thought about the 
economic future of two of his sons, William and James. William was 
given one hundred and thirteen acres of land situated at the gap where 
the Great Road went through Dunnings Narrows to Bedford when he 
became of age. On December 21, 1767, John Fraser gave this land to 
his son “for the natural love of affection he bearth unto him.” William 
was to retain the land in the same family that had the name Fraser, or 
pass it on to the next male heir. All the singular houses, edifices, build- 
ings, and barns on this land belonged to William. The father would be 
the custodian and executor. William could use the property for a 
worthy purpose when he became of age without the restrictions of his 
father, or before twenty-one with the permission of his father. The 
boundaries of this tract were: Begin at a notched or bounded white 
oak on the north east side of the Great Road in Dunnings Narrows, 
from thence across the road and the Raystown Branch of Bedford Creek 
south seventy-one degrees west one hundred and twenty-four perches to 
a notched white oak on the bank of the creek on the north side, thence 
north eighty-seven degrees west thirty-two perches to a notched black 
oak near the foot of Dunnings Mountain, thence south fifty-five de- 
grees west one hundred and forty perches to a notched white oak on the 
north side of the Great Road, thence south thirty degrees west ninety- 
two perches to a notched white oak at the road side in Dunnings Nar- 
rows, thence up the Narrows north thirty-eight degrees west one hun- 
dred and forty-three perches to the beginning notched or bounded 
white oak. 

To James for the same reasons, John Fraser gave town lots one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven and one hundred seventy-eight in Bedford. To- 
day these lots are located at the corner of Pitt and Richmond Streets. 
All the gardens, houses, and buildings on these lots were given to James 
who also received four horses, four head of black cattle, and two feather 
beds with all the furniture belonging to the feather beds. John Fraser 
would be the executor and custodian until James became of age. This 
indenture was likewise made December 21, 1767. Here ends the de- 
scription of the specific economic activities of John Fraser.*# 

As indicated, the economic activities of John Fraser varied. He 
attempted to be a yeoman farmer, but eventually this gave way to land 
speculation. One can not condemn Fraser for the land speculation. It 


43 Cumberland County Record Book, Volume 1-B, pages 174 to 176. 
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was the fad of his day as the stock market is the fad today. Fraser spent 
much energy in his attempts to get restitution for the losses he suffered 
between 1749 and 1754. He did an admirable thing when he 
granted to two of his sons, William and James, certain possessions from 
which they could derive part of their living when they became of age. 
Because John Fraser died suddenly, he left no will. Administrators had 
to be appointed. One may, therefore, turn, as a final item, to the admin- 
istration of his estate and the problems involved in the administra- 
tion of it.44 


CHAPTER V. THE ADMINISTRATION OF FRASER’S ESTATE 


John Fraser died suddenly, and no record of his death was made. 
Because he left no will, administrators of his estate had to be appointed. 
At first they were his widow, Jane, and his friend and fellow justice of 
the peace, Arthur St. Clair. Later they were Jane Fraser and her sec- 
ond husband, Richard Dunlap. The problems of Fraser’s estate had to 
be settled, and the administrators found the settlement of them no 
easy task. 

On August 14, 1774, Jane Fraser and Arthur St. Clair appeared 
before George Woods, Thomas Smith, and Samuel Davidson, Justices 
of Orphan’s Court of Bedford County. A petition of the administrators 
was presented to the court for its approval and advice. The petition 
first listed the properties owned by John Fraser at the time of his death. 

The petition further stated that John Fraser had left his widow 
three hundred and eighty-eight pounds eighteen shillings and nine 
pence, but also had left a debt of five hundred and fifty six pounds 
thirteen shillings and six pence. Fraser's debts to others were as follows: 


Pounds Shillings Pence 


a. Robert Chrisby, on interest 300 0 0 
b. John McNabb, about 80 0 0 
c. William Buchanan 54 0 0 
d. Bamabar Hugher, about 100 0 0 
e. William and Richard Butler 20 5 9 
f. Charles Cessna ] 7 6 
g. John Cheek ] 0 3 


Mrs. Fraser said she wished to pay these debts, but she could not pay 
them without ruin to herself and her eight minor children. She hoped 


44 Bedford County Orphan’s Court Docket, Volume 1, page 14. 
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the court would consider the petition and advise some way for her to 
pay the debts and maintain and educate her children.** 

The Orphan’s Court decided that Mrs. Fraser should sell some 
land to fulfill her desires. The court ordered her on October 12, 13, or 
14, 1774, to offer for sale to the highest bidder in Bedford the land still 
owned by her. On Tuesday, November 8, 1774, the administrators 
made their report to the court. On October 14, 1774, they sold to Dan- 
iel Razior for three hundred and seventy-five pounds Braddock’s battle 
field. They had tried to sell land on the opposite side of the river, but 
no buyers appeared. The administrators asked the court to appoint 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of the week in which the 
County Court of Common Appeals met to order another sale. The 
court agreed, but ordered them to report back to it the second Tuesday 
in May 1775. They sold no lands on these appointed days, but did sell 
to Abraham Miley for twenty-eight pounds sterling the former applica- 
tion of David Benderman on July 19, 1775. Abraham Miley bought 
three hundred and forty-eight acres. The administrators were not yet 
satisfied. They desired to sell the residue of the land on Tuesday, W: ed- 
nesday, Thursday, or Friday in the week in which the County Court of 
Common Pleas met. The court agreed to this but ordered them to 
report back on the third Tuesday in November, 1775. A new problem, 
however, added confusion to the picture.*® 

The children were not satisfied with the mother’s efforts to sell 
their father’s estate. Margaret, Benjamin, and William Fraser, the 
three oldest children of Mrs. Fraser and all over fourteen, appeared be- 
fore Orphan's Court in May, 1775, to demand the right to care for their 
personal estates during their minority. They also requested that Barnard 
Daugherty, James Piper, and David Espy be jointly appointed their 
guardians and custodians of their estates. The court approved this. It 
also ordered Mrs. Fraser to make a full and just account of the estate 
and to give as security a bond of two hundred pounds that had to be 
paid by May 25, 1775. It further ordered her to use the money obtained 
from the sale of the remaining lands for the children, and share and 
divide the profits of the real estate and personal belongings with her 
children. 

Nothing more was heard from the Frasers until September 8, 1778. 
Mrs. Fraser had remarried: her second husband was Richard Dunlap. 
- Bedford County Orphan’s Court Docket, Volume 1, pages 14 to 


- Bedford County Orphan’s Court Docket, Volume 1, pages 18, 19, 
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On September 8, 1778, Barnard Daugherty and David Espy, the sole 
surviving guardians of Margaret, Benjamin, and William Fraser wished 
to resign their positions. The court approved their resignations. David 
Espy then produced an account charging himself with ninety-two 
pounds eighteen shillings, and four pence, all due to the care of Mar- 
garet, Benjamin, and William. The children did not want to return to 
their mother and stepfather. William Fraser requested that Matthew 
Allister be appointed his guardian. Matthew Allister died, and Cor- 
nelius McAuley was appointed. Jane “now fourteen and up,” wanted 
Samuel and Gideon Ritchey as her guardians. The same men were ap- 
pointed over the other Fraser children. This was not the final decision 
about the Fraser children. 


The Fate of the Fraser Children 

The court had to decide the fate of John Fraser's “orphaned” chil- 
dren. On January 16, 1779, Samuel Davidson and Gideon Ritchey 
came before the Orphan’s Court to request the end of their guardian- 
ship over the five younger Fraser children. The court accepted their 
resignations. The children did not want to return to their mother and 
stepfather, and were too young adequately to care for themselves. The 
court did what it thought was best. James Martin, William Wood, and 
David Espy, justices of Orphan’s Court, indentured Jane Fraser to Wil- 
liam Parker until she was twenty-one. William, by permission of his 
mother, was indentured. Catherine was indentured to Henry Didier for 
a three month trial. Mary and Amelia were given to their mother and 
step father, not as children, but as indentured servants. Each of these 
girls was to receive a calf, two sheep, a spinning wheel, a feather bed, 
and bed clothes when their service expired. Jane and Catherine were 
to receive an education. They were at least to be taught how to read 
and write. William was to receive the usual amount of goods after he 
had served his time. The court mentioned nothing about James Fraser; 
Margaret and Benjamin Fraser were old enough to support themselves. 
Margaret ran a tavern in Bedford. The family of John Fraser was no 
longer a unit, instead the children were scattered and some of them 
indentured servants.47 

This concludes the story of John Fraser, fur trader, guide for the 
British army, land speculator, and justice of the peace. His children 
47 Bedford County Orphan’s Court Docket, Volume 1, pages 20 to 
24, and Volume II, pages 1 to 3; The Library, “March on Pittsburgh, 


1794”, Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biograp"y, Volume 71, 
page 52, (1947). 
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with the exception of Margaret, Benjamin, and James, were scattered 
among the different people as indentured servants. The children were 
not satisfied with their mother’s attempts to sell their personal property 
and their father’s estate. They were determined not to return to their 
mother. The second marriage of Jane Fraser would have been the logi- 
cal time to re-unite the whole family, but this was not done. Whether 
the children did not like their step-father, or whether the children 
thought that their mother should not have remarried, is not known. 
The administration of John Fraser’s estate ends with a bitter quarrel 
between the children and their mother. The conclusion of the record 
is not a happy ending, but the facts of history paint the picture herein 


described. 


CHAPTER VI. CONCLUSION 

This article has been an attempt to narrate the life of John Fraser. 
He has been traced to Venango “Franklin, Pennsylvania), to Turtle 
Creek, Pennsylvania, to Virginia, to Fort Cumberland, Maryland, and 
finally to Bedford, Pennsylvania, where he died. His activities at each 
of these places, the settlement of his estate, and the immediate history 
of his family have been described. 

The statement that John Fraser is a little understood historical per- 
son and that many untruths about him have been circulated was made 
in the introduction. No monograph, book, or long paper about his life 
can be found in the Pittsburgh libraries or in Bedford, Pennsylvania, 
where he was an important person. This it seems, is the first mono- 
graph about his life. It is hoped, that it has eliminated many untruths 
about him in such books as the Horne Papers, The Unprint ed Truth 
About Braddock’s Battle Field, or in the many novels in which his 
name is mentioned. The untruths in these books are numerous, and, 
at times, ridiculous in their inaccuracies. It is one thing to» imagine 
what John Fraser did, but it is another thing to write when one has the 
true facts. This account should make clearer the fact that John Fraser 
deserves more mention in western Pennsylvania history. He played an 
important part although he is not given adequate credit for it, and his 
untimely death cut short the further services that he could have con- 
tributed. 
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APPENDIX 


JOHN FRASER 





A. The Losses of John Fraser and James Young on the 
east side of Lake Erie on November 24, 1750 


Item 
242 pieces stroud 
3 pieces duffells 
4 dozen % garlis 


4 dozen large cutting 


knives 
3 gross gartering 
4 dozen bed lace 


6 pieces broard plaid 


sway ribbon 
4 dozen ten penny 


3 dozen black hafted 


knives 

3 pounds vermilion 
50 pounds of gun 
powder 

300 pounds lead 
4,000 white wampus 
3,000 black wampus 
1 dozen best worsted 
stockings 

4 pounds of white 
thread 

6 hatchets 

44 gross Morris 
Bells 

1 piece callimanco 
4 brass kettles 
weighing 15 pounds 
40 shirts 

making one piece 
tandum 

4 dozen shoe 
buckles 

thread and ruffling 
for tandum 

1 piece purple half 
thick 

1 piece white half 
thick 


a 


a 


Pounds Shillings 


10 
10 
3 


i 
WreNO oo oo ooo 


oo 


2 horse loads of skins and furs 


carriage of goods from Philadelphia to 


Harris Ferry 


carriage of goods to place where robbed 


and other expenses 


B. The Losses of John Fraser at the Battle 


Item 
27 pieces stroud 
18 pieces duffells 
13 pieces halfthicks 


a 
@ 
@ 


Pounds Shillings 


9 
9 
4 


0 
0 
0 


17 
0 
0 


12 
10 


8 
18 


3/6 


17 


36 


10 
10 
10 


eoooo o9OfF 890 NNO OOO 


0 
0 
0 


Pence 


100 
1,000 


gross 


Pence 


121 
Total 
Pounds Shillings Pence 

25 0 0 
30 0 0 
12 0 0 
3 8 0 
0 0 6 
0 0 8 
3 12 0 
2 0 0 
1 4 0 
2 14 0 
5 0 0 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 
9 0 0 
3 4 0 
0 13 0 
0 t 0 
0 8 6 
3 0 0 
2 12 0 
2 0 0 
1 15 0 
0 8 0 
1 0 0 
5 10 0 
oa 10 0 
40 0 0 
2 0 0 
20 0 0 
217 9 0 


of Fort Necessity 


Total 
Pounds Shillings Pence 
236 10 0 
171 10 0 
57 10 0 
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Total 

Item Pounds Shillings Pence Pounds Shillings Pence 
46 pieces of garlis 
made into shirts 
642 callicoes 
5 ct. gunpowder 
5 ct. bar lead 
5 pieces silk 
handkerchief 
6 pieces callimancoes 
24 gross gartering and 
bed lace 
17 pieces broard 
ribbon 
23 pieces narrow 
ribbon 
13,000 black wampus 
8,000 white wampum 
3 dozen silver hair 
plates 
4 gross silver 
broaches 
6 dozen silver wrist 
bands 
3 dozen arm bands 
10 suits wearing 
apparel 15 
complete set of armour’s tools 
sundry household furniture 
1 horse load deer skins and bear skins 
1 horse load beaver and other skins 


1#4 
32 
47 
18 


~ 


Slooooo OF MR SC CCD OC So Co COCO 


20 
18 


iy 
oO 


36 
17 


1l 
390 


_ 


36 


—s 
oo Oo Oo ooo Oo oO oo ocooco 


=) oo oO i) ooo oO Oo oo ooco 


Oo on He Oo ooo Oo 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Carried up 
Brought up 
3 large nose brass 
kettles 0 
34 pounds vermilion 15 
7 pieces % garlis 5 
34 dozen large 
knives 10 
22 dozen pen knives 6 
7 rifled guns 0 
5 smooth guns 0 
2 cases neat pistols and furniture 
4 dozen pipe 
tomahawks a 0 12 
5 dozen hunting 
tomahawks 2 0 
7 pieces silver 
ribbon 1 
4 dozen Indian 
weeding boughs 
100 strings forket 
wampum 
34 carrying saddles 
4 hunting saddles 
2 dozen bridle gun 
locks 
large amount of small goods 


o o oO ooococoo ooo 


oo ooo o 
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Total 
Item Pounds Shillings Pence Pounds Shillings 
cash in Pennsylvania currency 75 0 
6 dozen plain gun 
locks @ 3 12 21 12 
15 ct. flour @ 0 15 16 5 
44 bushel Indian 
corn @ 0 3 6 12 
paid for carriage of said goods from 
Philadelphia to the Ohio River 80 
cash in Spanish dollars 35 
Carried up 2490 
Brought up 2490 
5 cows and calves 0 0 25 
2 riding horses 0 0 30 


2545 


C. The Losses of John Fraser and James Young at 
the Battle of Fort Necessity 
Total 
Item Pounds Shillings Pence Pounds Shillings Pence 


8 pieces stroud @ 9 0 76 0 
22 butt. stroud and 
robed with gartering 
and bed lace 

paid tailor per 

stroud 

4 pieces % garlis 

9 pieces % garlis 

8 pieces duffells 

2 pieces tandum 
hollan 

1 piece lawn 

making the garlis 
making the tandum linen 
2 pounds thread @ 
1 patch cambrick 

2 pieces purple 
halfthicks 

3 pieces white 
halfthicks 

5 casks of gun 
powder 

1 cask lead 

8 gross gartering 

and bed lace 

10 pieces broard 
ribbon 

8 pieces small 

ribbon 

2 pieces silk 
handkerchiefs 

8 pounds vermillion 
8 dozen black hafted 
knives 

2 dozen brass knives 


oo oo i=) i=) o 8ooO o oo ooocoooo oo°coco o 


oo oo ooo oc 9o0°:—C~«~lCU OD 
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Total 
Item Pounds Shillings Pence Pounds Shillings Pence 
6 pounds white 
thread 3/6 
4 dozen large cutting 
knives a 16 
80 pounds of brass 
wier ( 4/6 
1 double gross 
Morris Bells ( 17 
60 pounds of brass 
kettles « 3 
2 pieces callimancoes 17 
160 pounds 
tobacco 0 
1 bag flints 
quantity of back debts that were taken 
200 pounds of deer 0 
skins G 0 ° 0 
10,000 black wampus @ 3 10 0 
8,000 white wampus @ 1 
35 strings of forket 2 0 
wampus @ 0 


ocooococmhmm 


ole 


Carried up 
Brought up 
6 dozen silver 
broaches ] 13 0 
9 large silver 
crosses 0 4/6 
6 bracelets 10 0 
4 hair plates 0 0 
4 arm bands @ 2 0 
carriage of goods from Philadelphia to 
Harris Ferry 
carriage of goods from the Ohio River to 
Great Meadows with wages, provisions, 
and other expenses attending the same 100 


726 


The total for the losses of John Fraser, including the 40 pounds sterl- 
ing which he lost in clothes and baggage at the Battle of the Monon- 

gahela in 1755, was 2,585 pounds 12 shillings sterling. The total for 
the losses of John Fraser and James Young as partners was 943 
pounds 12 shillings and 3 pence. The combined total was 3,529 
pounds 4 shillings and 3 pence sterling.*+8 


48 Ohio Company Papers, op cit., pages 83 to 85, 123 to 126. 
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Mr. Franklin: A Selection from his Personal Letters. By LEonarp W. 
LaBAREE and WuiTEFIELD J. BELL, Jr. (Yale University Press) 1956. 
xxii, 61 pp. Illustrations. Price $3.75. 


In the twentieth century Benjamin Franklin has become a center 
of controversy. On the negative side of the ledger such writers as Max 
Weber, A. Whitney Griswold, Charles Angoff, and others attack Frank- 
lin as a materialist of bourgeois attributes, tinkering haphazardly at 


gadgets. On the positive side of the ledger there are such writers as 
Carl Van Doren, Stuart P. Sherman, Herbert W. Schneider, I. Bernard 
Cohen, Bernard Fay, to name a few, who extol Franklin’s universality, 
empirical nature, and utilitarianism. In either case, whether it be pro- 
Franklin or anti-Franklin, the evaluation is made on the interpretation 
of the man in the broad scope of history by a writer invariably blessed 
by hindsight. By such process Franklin sometimes loses personal 
warmth. 


In the twenty-seven letters compiled in Mr. Franklin the reader 
discovers Franklin, the man, blessed with warmth of personality and 
exhibiting human traits that tingle with life and ripple with humor. 
Here are not the letters of earthshaking importance. Rather they are 
the letters of a man of the world willing to give advice to anyone for 
the taking, of a family man cursed with servant troubles, of an inquisi- 
tive man who rides down a dust storm to see how it functions, of a 
man of seventy tenypted by a court beauty of Paris. Here are the letters 
of a brother, a husband, a friend, a politician, a scientist, a wit. All 
these epistolary efforts possess a diversity and scope that reveals the 
depth, charm, simplicity, and wisdom of the man, so that in the end 
one is gratified by the warmth of his human relationships and by his 
attitude towards life. 


So well do the editors produce the humanity and humaneness of 
Franklin that one loses sight of his greatness, his diplomacy, and his 
political astuteness. The letters do not go beyond July 5, 1785. There 
is no core of material to bring out his work in the French and Indian 
War, his conciliatory efforts with England from January 1774 to March 
16, i775, or his achievements in the Revolution. These shortcomings 
will be rectified in the forth-coming twenty-five volume work of Frank- 


lin’s papers, edited by Leonard W. Labaree, and Whitefield J. Bell Jr. 


Of special interest are the excellent and concise introductions that 
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serve as preludes to the letters, so that a tenuous thread of continuity i is 
provided throughout. Unfortunately the source of each letter is listed 
in the table of contents instead of in close proximity to the letter. The 
format and type are pleasing to the eye. 

Mr. Franklin is not a work that will bring raves of commendation 
from the historian, for it is of necessity a cursory work; yet it serves as 
a worthy tribute to a worthy man, marking the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of Franklin’s birth. 


West Chester, Pennsylvania Epwarp G. Everett 


The Life of Matthew Simpson. By Rosert D. Ciarx. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1956. 306 pages of text, plus foreword, twen- 
ty-seven pages of references Notes, and a ten page index. Price $5.50. 


It will be agreed by many persons familiar with the period that the 
most influential American religious leader during the two crucial dec- 
ades following 1855 was Bishop Matthew Simpson of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This new study of The Life of Matthew Simpson 
by Robert D. Clark, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, is a significant contribution, both, to a better under- 
standing of evolving Methodism, and to a clearer insight into the reli- 
gious aspects of the great fratricidal conflict of a century ago. 


Dr. Clark presents his study of the life and times of Bishop Simp- 
son under twenty-five chapter headings, many of them with intriguing 
titles. The literary style is of a highly readable excellence, and the 
whole is obviously based upon thorough research into primary source 
materials. Full use is made of the Bishop's diary and journal, and of 
other private papers. The stirring events of the mid-nineteerth century 
are developed from contemporary records, especially the files of the 
different Methodist Christian Advocates. 

The volume covers the span of Matthew Simpson’s life, 1811 to 
1884. He had close ties with Pittsburgh and the region round about. 
Born and reared at Cadiz in the then new frontier State of Ohio, he 
attended Madison College at Uniontown, Pennsylvania; commenced 
his ministry in the Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; served as a pastor in Pittsburgh, and then for a short time at 
Monongahela, from 1834 to 1837; and was a Professor and Vice-Presi- 
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dent of Allegheny College at Meadville, from 1837 to 1839. In 1835 
he married Ellen Holmes Verner, daughter of the prominent Pittsburgh 
businessman, James Verner. For the first seven years of his episcopacy, 
after 1852, he kept his residence in Pittsburgh, and he always retained 
a particular affection for this city as “home.” 

Matthew Simpson rose to his mature stature and position of recog- 
nized leadership in Methodism between 1839 and 1852. In 1839 he 
was called to the Presidency of the newly organized Indiana Asbury 
University (now DePauw) at Greencastle, Indiana. He transferred 
his membership from the Pittsburgh Conference to the Indiana Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church. His scholarship, able admin- 
istration, and oratorical abilities lifted Indiana Asbury into a position of 
educational leadership in frontier Indiana, and its President into a posi- 
tion of accepted leadership in the Annual Conference. He was elected 
to head the Indiana Conference delegations to the General Conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 1844, 1848, and 1852. In 1848 
Simpson was elected Editor of the influential Western Christian Advo- 
cate, published at Cincinnati, and in 1852 he was one of four men 


elected to the episcopacy, thus becoming a Bishop of his Church at the 
age of forty-one. 


Approximately one-half of the book traces the career of Matthew 
Simpson until his election to the episcopacy, and the remainder of the 
volume is devoted to his life, work, and times as a Bishop. In the two- 
thirds of a century after its organization as a denomination in 1784 
Methodism in America had grown from 14,988 members and eighty- 
three preachers to over one and one-half million members, had suffered 
the throes of two major and several minor divisions, and, by 1850, con- 
stituted the largest body of Christians in the nation. The Methodist 
division of 1844-46 was a significant prelude to the Civil War. As the 
chief American Church of the common people the Methodists were 
largely lacking in cultural status, and so were held in low social esteem 
by the older denominations with higher educational standards for their 
clergy, and greater wealth and social position in the hands of their laity. 

In the mid-years of the nineteenth century Methodism was in a 
state of highly fluid transition from being a sect to becoming a Church. 
On account of his oratorical prowess, intellectual acumen and erudition, 
and his highly placed political and social connections, Matthew Simp- 
son, as the leading Methodist Bishop exercised a tremendous influence 
in lifting the cultural and social status of Methodism. He championed 
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the causes of an educated clergy, the establishment of Colleges and 
Seminaries, more churchly Churches, better worship services, the ac- 
ceptance of scientific research and insight as the handmaid of religion 
and not its enemy, and the admission of laymen to the governing bodies 
of the Church. 


The early educational disadvantages of Methodists and their conse- 
quent lower social status had denied to them the recognition in the 
American political scene to which their numerical strength entitled 
them. A major contribution of this new Life of Matthew Simpson is 
the detail with which Dr. Clark has investigated the manner in which 
Bishop Simpson became involved in political activities, both in the 
State of Indiana, and on the national scene, and how, by the astute use 
of his influence, more recognition was given to Methodism in govern- 
mental affairs. The Bishop was a personal friend of Presidents Lincoln, 
Grant, and Hayes, and of a number of the high-ranking Cabinet offi- 
cers. An important phase of the book is Dr. Clark’s able treatment of 
the slavery-states-rights-abolition-secession issue which was the domi- 
nating social-political phenomenon of Simpson’s times. He explodes as 
a myth the widely-accepted idea that Simpson was the real architect of 
the Emancipation Proclamation. The Bishop was a mighty power for 
northern patriotism during the Civil War, but in the post-war period 
he loses stature by his identification with vengeance-dominated radical 
Republicanism. His was a mighty voice ringing the changes upon 
America’s “manifest destiny” in the heady period that followed the war. 

Six years after Bishop Simpson’s death, Dr. George R. Crooks of 
the f faculty of Drew Theological Seminary, wrote his biography. This 
new biography by Dr. Clark lifts up the significance of the life and 
work of Bishop Simpson against the background of a longer perspective, 
and thus effectively supplements the cuties study. The absence of oa 
tures in the book is a defect, there not being even a porteait of the 
Bishop. At points the reader, familiar with Methodist history, senses 
the too great limitations of space placed upon the author. Persons con- 
cerned to understand the part played by religion in general, and of 


Methodism in particular, upon the national scene during the crucial 
years of the mid-nineteenth century will find this new Life of Matthew 
Simpson a volume of prime importance. 


Wa ttace Guy SMELTZER 
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Leder, Lawrence, H. (Editor): The Livingston Indian Records, 1667- 
1723, 240 pp., Pennsylvania Historical Association, Gettysburg, Pa., 
1956. 


Robert Livingston, in 1675, arrived at Albany, a beehive of White- 
Indian activities. First as trader and then as government official, Liv- 
ingston became intimately involved in Indian affairs. The records kept 
by Livingston as Secretary for Indian Affairs, supplement other colonial 
sources. Students of colonial history are indebted to Lawrence H. Leder 
and the Pennsylvania Historical Association for a handsome volume of 
these hitherto unpublished Indian records. 


In general, these records contain additional and sometimes more 
clearly defined data which further reveal the cultural trends and the 
socio-economic and political climate of this crucial period in American 
history. The following are some of the problems which affected White 
Man and Indian: rivalry between the individual colonies; the efforts of 
New York to gain control of the entire continent; Anglo-French rivalry; 
regulation of trade; the position and influence of the Iroquois Confed- 
eracy. The fantastic diplomatic manoeuverings by all parties add spice 
to the story. 

Of more than passing significance are the population data pre- 
sented. Statistics for the year 1712, to the best of our knowledge, have 
hitherto not been published. Such references as “feavor and Small Pox” 
added to numerous wars, slowly vanishing game, reveal the dynamics 
behind the declining Indian population. Two maps and several lists of 
place names and distances are of utmost importance. Here we have raw 
material from which to fashion studies of residence and mobility. 

The ambitious student will find at least partial answers to ques- 
tions regarding the position of the Indian speaker, the function of the 
council fire, methods of forest diplomacy, the nature and causes of In- 
dian warfare, the clash between Indian civil and military authorities, etc. 

The task of compilation was formidable. It seems to have been 
thoroughly executed. However, it is regrettable that footnotes explain- 
ing the text and the personalities taking part in the negotiations were 
not included. Failure to include an index will unquestionably discour- 
age full use of this excellent volume. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Georce S. SNyDERMAN 
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The Industrial Worker in Pennsylvania, 1800-1840. By Wittiam A. 
Sutiivan. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, 1955. vii, 253 pp. Tables, appendixes, bibliography, and 
index. $3.25.) 


For the past ten years there has been a noticeable quickening of 
interest in local and state historical studies designed to shed new light 
on phases of our national development. Mr. Sullivan’s neat little book 
is an outgrowth of such interest and ably attests to the fact that the 
state or local historian has a role to play no less significant than that of 
the national historian with his broad scope and sweeping syntheses. 


The author's purpose is simple and direct; he purports to sl 


_ 
how the workingman emerged as a determinate force in the American 
community between 1800 and 1840 by focusing his attention on the 
Pennsylvania local scene. His method is equally simple and direct. 
After introducing the reader to the Pennsylvania industrial setting with 
its many attractions for wage earners, he describes the various laborer 
types, the abominable working conditions under which they toiled, the 
abuses of employers, the atrocious exploitation of child laborers, the 
early attempts at trade unionism, and the role labor played in the Jack- 
sonian political scene. All in all, the author brings to this task a fair 
balance Conly from time to time does his pro-labor bias creep through) 
and a good sense of proportion. His prose is neither elaborate nor in- 
volved; not brilliant, but steady and clear. 

Perhaps the most unique contribution of this volume (at least to 
this reviewer's mind) was the section devoted to labor and politics in 
the Jackson era. By utilizing such examples as the Working Men’s Party 
of Philadelphia, the Working Men’s Party of Pittsburgh and the Work- 
ing Men’s Party of Dauphin County, the author casts serious doubt on 
recent oft-repeated claims (i.e. Schlesinger, Age of Jackson” that east- 
ern labor elements were among the strongest supporters of Jacksonian 
democracy. The author shows that in Pennsylvania these labor groups 
were dominated by anti-Jackson sympathizers who voted more con- 
sistently for the Whigs than they did for Jacksonians. Jackson’s strong- 
est support came from rural and agricultural sections of the state. 

The author’s use of such primary source material in the form of 
manuscript account books is to be commended. There is little question 
that some real spadework was involved. Moreover, his extended use of 
contemporary materials, such as newspapers, indicates a thoroughness 
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of research which cannot be dismissed lightly. His many tables of sta- 
tistics and statistical appendixes will prove valuable to the expert 
although they may not endear him to the general reader. 

The major weakness of the book lies in the bibliography. Only 
here does one get a glimpse of “dissertationitis.” A critical note on 
sources would have been better than a mere listing of the various ma- 
terials used. Furthermore, one wonders whether 115-125 footnotes per 
chapter are necessary to buttress Mr. Sullivan’s claim to historical 
accuracy. 

But these are petty details. The Industrial Worker in Pennsyl- 
vania is a solid piece of work. The Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission is to be congratulated on its good judgment. 


Pennsylvania State University Rosert K. Murray 
Assistant Professor History 


























Historical Society Notes and Footnotes 


SCENES FROM THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 
OF PITTSBURGH HISTORY 


By Dorotuy DANIEL 


Now and again during our husky frontier years, an itinerant 
painter struggled with his sketch pad or palette up the uncertain path 
to the top of Coal Hill and put down what he saw of Pittsburgh snug- 
cling cozily against her rivers. 

It was not until David Blythe and Trevor McClurg began painting 
Pittsburgh people of a hundred years ago that a man hereabouts took on 
a pictorial interest equal to a clump of willow trees, or a local female 
resident could be sure that her artistic rival was not inelegantly, a neat 
row of red brick houses. 

lhis lack of genre painting for the years 1758 to 1858 complicated 
the task assigned to Stefan Lorant, historian and scholar, of compiling a 
pictorial history of Pittsburgh. 

In order that Pittsburgh’s early years might not go unillustrated in 
the proposed Bicentennial history a competition among artists of West- 
ern Pennsylvania was announced in May 1955, together with a list of 
fifty possible historic subjects and documented titles. 

More than a hundred artists painted “Scenes from the First Hun- 
dred Years of Pittsburgh History” and all paintings were exhibited in 
the lecture hall, galleries and the library of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Originally planned for the month of November the exhibition was 
held over in the Historical Society for four additional months because 
of popular interest in the varied subjects, media and treatment of his- 
toric scenes. 

Selected paintings will be reproduced by Stefan Lorant in the 
“Bicentennial History of Pittsburgh.” 

Judges Dr. Stanton Belfour, Dr. Walter R. Hovey, Dean Norman 
Rice and Gordon Bailey Washburn awarded the first prize of $300 to 
William Libby, president of the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, for 
his pencil on chalk sketch of young George Washington at “The Point.” 

Edwin R. Anderson’s painting of General Forbes taking Fort Du- 
quesne was awarded second prize of $200. A Monongahela river scene 
by Kay Smith won the third prize of $100. 

Dorothy Adams received an award of fifty dollars and honorable 
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mention for her study of Abraham Lincoln speaking in the rain from 
the balcony of the Monongahela House. A similar cash prize and hon- 
orable mention was awarded to Walter A. Gasowski for his water color 
of the Anshutz iron furnace in what is now Shadyside. Dr. Walter E. 
Brown also won honorable mention and fifty dollars for a colorful 
‘primitive’ painting of “Passavant Hospital.” 

Other paintings from the exhibition almost certain to be selected 
by Mr. Lorant for reproduction in the Bicentennial History of Pitts- 
burgh are Roy Hilton’s “Monongahela Wharf”; “The Railroad” by Isa- 
belle Kleinhans; “The Flood” by Stephen Kubisak; and “The First 
Newspaper” by Renee Claus. 

A number of paintings were purchased. It is likely that Mr. Lorant 
may use the services of certain of these artists to illustrate other events 
he may wish to depict. 

Attendance records for the Exhibition, the first of its kind ever to 
be held in Western Pennsylvania, indicate widespread interest in the 
backward glance to our First Hundred Years, and a conscious enthv- 
siasm for Pittsburgh’s Bicentennial Celebration in the future. 


“NOW AND THEN” 


Of special interest has been a series of twenty-one programs on 
WOQED, Channel 13, sponsored by the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania and produced by Dorothy Daniel. Entitled “Now and 
Then” this series, which began January 2, 1956, has been a pleasing 
part of the Station’s offering. 

The programs have been varied, emphasizing anecdotes, person- 
alities, pictures, and documents of Pittsburgh’s first two hundred years. 

Mrs. Daniel presided over these programs with graciousness and 
charm. She spoke interestingly on several topics, outstanding was the 
talk on Pittsburgh glass, on w hich she is an authority. 

Guest spez akers have been Robert D. Christie who spoke on three 
occasions, first on the story of the Historical Society; next on the Socie 
ty’s Collection of Early American W eapons; and last upon one of its 
most prized possessions, The Fort Pitt Day Book of 1765; Mimi and 
James Stevenson reminisced about their grandf. ather, William H. Ste- 
venson, one of the Society's outstanding leaders; Prudence Trimble 
presented material on the L ibrary and Manuscript Collection; Dorothy 
English told of the work of the Pennsy lvania Room at Carnegie Library; 
Lewetnes Thurman spoke on Old Economy; Myrl Eskin, on “Day to 
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Day Aspects of History Making”; Betsy, John, and Stephen Ward ap- 
peared on programs of interest to the young. 
Three half-hour programs scheduled for June 3, 10, and 17 from 
0-9:00 bear the intriguing title “Aspects of Historical Pilgrimages 
aa perdi in Western Pennsylvania.”! 
1. These three programs had not been given at the time the 
Magazine went to the printer.—Ed. 


MEMBERSHIP 


New members enrolled between November 5, 1955, and February 
29. 1956, under the several classifications indicated, are: contributing, 
Joseph M. Katz; sustaining, Dr. Robert J. Hudson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mynard McConnell, Hon. William S. Rahauser, Rees T. Scully, 
Charles A. Thatcher, Charles J. Watts; annual, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
H. Aspen, Mrs. Martin N. Ballard, Edwin P. Brown, Howard G. 
Clark, Dr. Stanley Crawford, George A. Hays, Mrs. William Holmes, 
H. F. Lehman, Samuel F. Lybarger, A. J. Monack, Sherwood Peters, 
Mrs. Sherwood Peters, Mrs. Mary R. Shields, John F. Will, Jr.; educa- 

tional, Robert V. Creswell, D. Irene Heidenburg, Mrs. C. A. Stover, 
Gens B. Waldrop. 

Members lost by death were: O. D. Robinson, patron member 
since 1950; E. M. Foster, sustaining member since 1926; John Cham- 
bers Thomas, sustaining member since 1932; Dr. William Leo Mullins, 
annual member since 1940; Mrs. John W. Schreiber, annual member 
since 1942. 


FOOTNOTES TO WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
A Personal Message From the Editor 


There are many quaint and interesting things contained in the 
volumes of our library and the manuscripts of our record room which 
the editor would like to share with the readers of the Magazine from 
time to time as space permits. They might be called “Footnotes to 
Western Pennsylvania History.” 

1796 - 1828 - 1837 - 1841 


TRANSPORTATION—WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA—1796 
as seen through the ledgers of General James O'Hara 
James O’Hara Contr 
to Edward O’Hara Dr. 
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For his services as Boat Master on the Ohio and assisting in 
transporting the ox waggons to Presqu isle from the 7th day of May 
to the 7th day of Aug 1796 three months at 15 dollars—45 dollars 

James O’Hara Contr 
Bought of John Cocke 

One Keel Boat fifty nine foot long, long foot side and twenty- 
two inches deep at two and two thirds of a dollar for each foot of 
the length of said Boat. 

James O’Hara Contr 
To James White Dr 

For his services as Boat Master on the Ohio having charge of 
two Boats and two Hundred Barrels Flour from the 19th May to the 
22nd June 1796 incl. at 15 dollars per month - - - - dollars 17 

James O’Hara Contr 
Bought of Jer Sturgeon 

One travelling waggon complete L35.00. Received 2nd July 
1796 from James O’Hara Contr by the hand of John Park Ninety 
three dollars and 33 1/3 cents in full of the above a/c 
dols 93 33 cents Jeremiah Sturgeon 

James O'Hara Contr 
To Levi Morris dr 

For two months and three days service as Ox Team driver be- 
tween Le Boeuf and Presque Isle from the 27th July to the 30th 
Sep 1796 at twenty dollars per month - - - - 42 dolls. 

Pittsburgh 4th Oct 1796 Received of James O'Hara Contractor 
by the hands of John Park forty two dollars being in full of the 
above a/c 
dols 42 Levi Morris (Mark 

James O'Hara Contr 
To Nathan Chalfant Dr. 
For one Kentucky Boat thirty eight feet long and 12 feet wide 
Dols Cents 
at 8/4 per foot 41 80 l 


1 All of the above accounts were marked paid in full by John Park, 
General O’Hara’s superintendent.—Ed. 


August 31, 1828, Neville B. Craig! writes a fatherly letter to his 
two oldest daughters, Isabella (aged 16) and Emily Caged 14) who are 
in school in Baltimore. 
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Thursday night 


My Dear Daughters 


I do not recollect to whom we wrote last week but it is very unim- 
portant whether the letter was directed to Isabella or to Emily it was 
like all our letters intended for both of you, and so is this one. 


We were disappointed in not receiving a letter from one of you 
this morning, but hope we will receive one tomorrow. This letter I 
expect will find you at Miss Turnbull’s engaged in your studies again. 
You will perhaps find it difficult to turn your attention at once to 
study, your minds have no doubt been much relaxed by your visit at 
Mr. Gray's, but you must determine to attend to your studies, and per- 
severe in that determination. (Your mother has a most excellent girl 
named Rosanna). 

We have not much news here, Mr. Backhouse died on Tuesday 
last and was buried on Wednesday, old Joseph McClurg is also dead, 
so is Joe Evans. Mr. Davis across the street lost his infant child on 
Tuesday last. 

We have a company of Circus riders or Equestrians here. I took 
Mary, Matilda, Mina and Isaac there last Friday night. They were all 
delighted, particularly Isaac, he asked me to take him every night, 
when I had no business to do. 

Isaac has got very well indeed. 

You will miss getting the Gazette, will you not regret it very much? 

On Monday afternoon at half past two o'clock your mother pre- 
sented me with another dear little daughter, and you with another sis- 
ter. It is very small, has beautiful black eyes and a fair complexion. 
They say it is very like Emily. We have not given her a name yet and 
as you will not see her for some time, we have determined to let you 
select a name from among the following, if you can agree, viz—Eliza 
Gray, Anne, Martha, Elizabeth, and Susan. 

I received a letter from your uncle Pressly a few days ago, he was 
well. I have just heard that your uncle Harry would be ordered to this 
place to take command of the Arsenal. 

Mary Hemphill and Miss Lyons return to Beaver tomorrow. 

We have never had such an abundance of fruit and melons as we 
now have. Mosquitoes are beginning to plague us a little. 

Having told you all the news I must conclude, but will not close 
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my letter until after the mail comes tomorrow morning. 


1 Neville B. Craig was born on the 29th of March, 1787 in one of 
the Redoubts of Fort Pitt. He was the oldest son of Isaac Craig 
and Amelia Neville. 

Mr. Craig was educated at Princeton, N. J. He read law with 
Judge Addison; was at one time Deputy Attorney General for Alle- 
gheny. At another period he represented this county in the State 
Legislature. As the editor, for some years, of the Pittsburgh Gazette, 
his opinions had much weight with the yeomanry of Allegheny 
County, who confided in the accuracy of his information, his sin- 
cerity and honor. 

As the chronicler of Olden Time, he made invaluable contribu- 
tions to history .... 

It was in his domestic life, those who knew him best appreci- 
ated him most—the loyal son—the attached brother, the true 
friend; above all, the kindest and most affectionate father. 


Note: 
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Yours most affectionately 
my dear daughters 


Neville B. Craig 





Excerpts from the Pittsburgh Gazette 
Friday Morning, March 6, 1863. 


Mr. Craig was corresponding secretary of the second histori- 
cal society organized in 1843 which first adopted the name “His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania.” 


1837 


Some interesting entries from Day Book by John Moffett! 1837 


Pittsburgh April 12th 1837 


James Wilson schoolmaster Dr 


to 14 dor buttons bookkeepings at 5.50 2 50 
” | thousand quils — — — 225 
” 3 dor copy books at 1.25 3 75 
” 3 quires thin post at 0.25 0 75 
” | Murrays english grammer 0 75 
10 10 
Pittsburgh May 11 1837 
Samuel sinpson Dr. 
14 1714 Ib of Malaya riasons at 12 2 07 
” 1734, of figs at 16 3 16 
” 17 |b of rice at 06144 0O 73 
” 81% lb of peper at 24 1 78 
” 13 oz of cloves at 12 1 56 9 00 


James Wilson schoolmaster 


by cash in full 
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9 Matthew Milton 


by 20 yd broad cloth at 4 60 92 00 
3 Abel Ablaman Dr. 
to a pipe of wine 100 00 
Pittsburgh September 1837 
6 William Herron Dr. 
to 14 yds blue ribbon at 124% 1 75 
” 21 yds white do at 9 1 89 
” 12% yds lace at 58 7 25 
” 9 pair kid gloves at 90 8 10 
18 99 
6 William Herron Dr. 
to yds curtain Stuff at 6214%4 15 62 
” 12 yds ticking at 75 9 00 
” 43 |b feathers at 50 621 50 
” 2 card tables at 9.50 19 00 
65 1214 


| This Day Book was presented to the Society by Frank L. Wilson, 
Seattle, Washington. The records belonged to his grandfather, Mr. 
John Moffett. 


Robert McKnight' spends a pleasant day with his friends in June, 1841. 
Pittsburg Saturday June 5th 


I rose at 14 past 6, came down, and breakfasted—After which 
went to the office, and read the Gazette, went to the Monongahela 
House and read the papers. Came to the office, read law for three 
hours, and 14, and at 14 of 1 came home, and dined. After which— 
conversed went to the office, and at Mr. Biddle’s request, copied 
Causes for Arrest of Judgment in case of U. S. vs Braddee. At 3 went 
to Judge Patton’s and played 3 games of Bills. with Helfenstein; when 
Mess. Patton and Von Bonhorst came to play. Sat and conversed for 
an hour. Accompanied Helf. on a search for C. B. S. (Scully) whom 
we found at home, went with him to Eichbaum’s. Came home, supped 
in 4, of an hour. Conversed for 14 hour. Accompanied W. Darling- 
ton and Heif. to the mouth of Penn St. where we entered a skiff and 
I rowed over the river above the ferry, where we bathed, water pleasant 
and mud knee deep. After dressing as best we could, we crossed in the 
rocking skiff, Chained our bateaus, stowed away the oars, and came 
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home with Helfenstein, conversed, read letters etc. for an hour and 14 
during which a slight shower arose Wrote journal, read a chapter in 
the Bible, and went to bed at 1] 


1 Robert McKnight at the time this Diary was written was a 
young law student. Seventeen years later on November 26, 1858, at 
a reorganization meeting he was chosen temporary vice president 
of “The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania.” The day be- 
fore had been celebrated on a large scale in Pittsburgh as the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the city.—Ed. 


TO OUR VISITORS 


Welcome to the Historical Society. We are glad to have you come 
to see our Pittsburgh glass, our early American furniture, our paintings, 
our firearms, our library, and our ancient documents. 

It is good sometimes to see and appreciate the contributions of our 
forefathers and to turn back our thoughts to the more leisurely pace of 
an earlier day. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL HISTORICAL TOUR 


On Friday and Saturday, July 20 and 21, the Society and 
the summer session of the University of Pittsburgh will con- 
duct their fifteenth annual historical tour by bus to Gettysburg. 
The buses will be Greyhound, the air-conditioned type. Pre- 
liminary planning indicates that one bus will leave the Histori- 
cal Society Building early in the afternoon on Friday, July 20, 
and other buses will leave at intervals later. The general plan 
is to spend the night at the Gettysburg Hotel (which is air-con- 
ditioned), have breakfast together, followed by an illustrated 
talk by Dr. Frederick Tilberg, then spend the remainder of 
the morning on the battlefield. There Dr. Tilberg, historian 
for the National Park Service, and noted authority on the battle 
and campaign will be our guide. We shall return to the hotel 
for dinner and brief greetings from the Adams County Histori- 
cal Society which is collaborating with us. In the afternoon, 
return to the battlefield, then back to the hotel for a supper 


and return to Pittsburgh as soon as convenient. 


Complete details will be sent to all members of the society, 
but others who are interested are also cordially invited to join 
the expedition. Cars may be left at the University of Pitts- 
burgh parking lot. Reservations should be in by July 14. In- 
quiries may be addressed to the Historical Society Building, 


4338 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh 13; telephone mu 1-7000. 














NOTICE 


Summer closing date—Thursday, July 26 


Reopening date—Tuesday, September 4 











